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1 - (From the N. Y. Christian Messenger. ) mass of people, and cause murders to decrease from | less addicted than his associate, to the transcendental 
v4 Capital Punishment. thirty a year, to four a year! | trick of writing nonsense about “ the absolute :” but 
In 1765 the death penalt bolished in Tusea- | ith all his go 
t BY REV. 0. A. SKINNER. | #0 the death penalty was abolished in Luscar | even he, with all his good sense, shows what company 
° lu Stat reas _ _| Ry. The result was, that it considerably decreased the | he keeps, by the way in whieh he discourses of retri- 
“" The progress of the public mind on the snbject | number of smaller crimes, aod rendered those of an | bution, (chap. xv.) as if it were an end inself, instead 
3 of Capital Punishment has been more rapid than | atrocious nature very rare. _ | of being, what every body knows it is, a ee 
np on any ther subject that has claimed the attention —_A report made to the French Chamber of Deputies|end. Retribution is evil paid back upon the head of 
1s of the world for many years. Within the recol-| relating to this, says, “ The mildness of penal legisla-| him who doeth evil. Why is that evil inflicted? For 
Tr lection of many who are yet in early manhood, | "0" !9 Tuscany, had so improved the character of the | its own sake, and for no end beyond the gratification 
ic : , ‘people, that there was a time when the prisons of the | of a blind unreasoning emotion? Then retribution or 
there were but few who considered it wrong to Grand Duch suche emate.? pele ; ; tri 
i. | Grand Duchy were entirely empty. punishment, is essentially and simply malicious; and 
take human life. Almost all supposed that noth- | heh eatien, 3 he ; 
My . ; | Tt is by such facts as these, that we havecon-| Pusitive justice is to be admired and honored,not for the: 
r- ing could be more dangerous than the idea that) d “4 srid th tecavely bell | good which it does, but simply for the suffering which 
he punishmeat should, in no instance, be capital. The | ¥'nce the world that we sincerely Selleve crime | i; inflicts. Dr. Cheever seems to run into this kiad of. 
a very. few who held.this opinion were regarded as | will be decreased by abolishing the death penalty, | absurdity somewhat against his own nature; his af=~ 
eal wild enthusiasts, who had a kind of morbid sym-| @"4 that we should have the credit of being honest i generally keeps clear of it. Dr. Lewis, on 
vl at or. the crimi whi rose in part from philanthropists. the contrary, seems to lave something like am inward 
ang wey yewn f P | This i h d i j- | proclivity toward the abdsol ' 
- J . . . ‘ ‘ | o v ¢ q P ‘ . * *>s 
6 their loose ideas of justice, and in part from their) + M8 '8 @ great change, and puts us in @ post foter ¥ toward the absolute, He mixes up with hid 
trong desire | ticipate with him in his crimes, ‘io where we can exert a mighty power for good, | WOO argument, whieh, but for that fatal mixture, 
he strong @ to participate wi im in his crimes, Ww loaner tevhed woes an'inan Cho wise) SE have had great force, the idea of pucishing, 
tb The opposers of Capital Puinshment were looked **® aa we fn r 1s + roe he | if that were infinitely higher than the idea of pusisl 
b- spon as. the enemies of order and virtue, and its, to weaken the restraints of law, di ows ¢ ; ing for the sake of the good that is to come of 
a frieads claimed to be the true guardians of Socie- defences of society, and introduce sondame” | ishment. _ Such reasoniog, it seems to us, betrays the 
us tye The Bible, it was thought, on almost every ruin. é : a , pectcrs which it professes to defend. 
ut- page justified the infliction of the Punishment; | There is, however, a still greater ch an i ay agree with Dr. Lewis, entirely, that justice im 
a and all who denied that such were its teachings, nial place. wer leading adwoeat rh nenetenondnand a vom of thing with ve 
} A 4 my ‘ 8 : - 
were considered as denying its divine authority. |" unishment are abandoning on@gol, (W inflicted ate; aud that puis 
ne j | detette? dectines,. T think We "ments inflicted by the state are, and ought to be, as 
as A great change, however, has taken place. The h ii. ceil eh d | Feally retributive—as truly vengeance—as the punish 
ti- proof from Scripture is. now supposed to be con- more than this—the ey aver | ments which God inflicts. But we are far from thinks 
fined to a very sinall namber of texts. Mr. Chee- Corner stone on which the gallows st | ing that God punishes for the mere sake of punishing ; 
rill ver, who has put himsélf forward as the champion _Dr. Leonard Bacon, a diggngnins were yman | or, what is the same thing, from some unreasoning, 
Te) of the gallows, admnit# that his Scripture proof is of the orthodox CongregattOnal denomination of | vengeful impulse, which satisfies itself with the in- 
ed very limited. ‘This hi surprising and esicour: Connecticut, has in the last number of the New fiction of evil on its object, and looks no farther. We 
a aging change Pordherly every law of the Jews Englander, an article on Capital Punishment inj ore far trom thinking that God estimaies punishment 
ging | ge. Fortflerly ; WT Saree, Bee allan strong’ ‘ d ‘ast th | as having any value ia itself: or that he punishes for 
c be ground against the main , Or é } 
38- requiring the infliction of death, was supposed to at cM Bovis and Che P any other end than the good that is to arise to the uni- 
nd sanction our laws omCapital Punishment. But | C0ctrine of Messrs. Rewis und Vhcever on FUN” verse from the maintenance ot his law by its appropri- 
vill by controversy and investigation we have found tshpent, as presented in their work ia defence of | aie sanctions. God has made hell, and established its 
het that the ge@lice of the Jews is no guide for us what- | the gallows. These gentlemen argue that Pun-} awful ordinances, not for its own sake, as if he had 
ers ever i. ewer punished with death not only ishment is vindictive. (They say it is the infliction | aay pleasure at all that the sinner should die eternal- 
ich ‘ ~ , , * (of pain upon sin for its intrinsic de rit, as stand- | ly, but only of the good that 1s to come of it, And 











murder, but kidnapping, witchcraft, idolatry, vio- upon . 
wi lation of the Sabbath, smuting a father or mother, '°8 by itself andvirggspective of a 


all eating the fat of offered beasts, and nomerous | ‘Aterals and-ebypequents. 
9 that réfirmation and 


sedents, col- | the philosophy which is afraid of expediency ag to, es» 
hey also say; °e™ hell a good thing in iself,aad held thas the utility, 
dels enletedll.| of that ‘place of torment’ is an altogether secondary 





rai other offences no grefter, It seems strange that! she ob ist ae consideration in the estimation of its value—needs to 
, of any could have referred to such laws as guides to — ops of t he gale mishment; (p. 40.) | be ‘baptized in the pure fountain of eteraal jove.’— 
4 1a 4 oo 


| And the devotion, if there is any, which leeds on such 
properly a saf- | fepresentations of God as this philesophy given us— 
evice of justice) !s a devotion that finds no sympathy in heaven. 


= us, when they were suited only to the peculiar cir- ‘ » 
.* . ? } “ - 

cumstances in which the Jews were placed; and! . Puditalimens, ao : 
E : : Se 

when we cannot receive as a guide one part, un- isfaction, or, according to the 


ne ; and her scales, a restoration of a disturbedsgquilibri-| ‘“‘ We know nothing of Dr. Lewis, but from his 
or- leas we do anoter part. Ii therefore we sa¥| ua, We might even style ita A nt nb ag nut | Writings, which have taught us to think of hitw with 
Capital Punishment is right, because the Jews in- | jy) the Jow utilitarian sense against which we have much respect for hismind and for his heart, We 
flicted it, it is right to inflict it for all the offences | heen contending. . . . . It is not merely a satis-| Judge, however, that his theological sympathies, ul- 
me which the Jews did, and in all the ways which they faction to individuals, or even to society, viewed as an | !tke Dr. Cheever’s, are in harmopy with that system 
ned did. They had rising of thirty capital offences, | extension of the individual condition, but a satisfaction | of orthodoxy which representing’Ged’s justice as some- 
boom whereas, in this State we have only three—trea-| to Justice, . . which must vindicate its own preroga- thing altogether distinct from his benevolence and 
eh- Yyiir . jesree. They tive, demanding ever pain and loss.as the inseparable | hardly to be reconciled with it, frames its exposition 
nan son, murder and arson in the first degree -* | compensation or penalty for wrong.” of the atonement, and of all the related’ doctrines, ac- 
had for modes of punishment the sword, stoning, S ; : (cordingly. If guch is the fact, it is not strange ‘that 
decapitation, sawing asunder, strangulation, and | Here, according to Messrs. Lewis and Cheever, the theory of punishment is mystified in his hands. 
crucifixion: whereas we have only one mode—that | ts the great basis of the gallows. Take this away, | Be that as it may, we cannot refrain from protesting 
ae of hanging. It is certain, then, that the laws of and it falls. The sinner must receive according against the attempt, in any quarter, to set up the grat- 
, for the Jews do not sastain-ourcriminal code. This to the evil he does, not for any object connected | cation of aa unreasoning tnstinet or impulse, as the 
\.¥ ig how every where conceded. with reformation, or prevention, but to satisfy jus- edie ep at gr Peeesrige In the prescribing of 
e to We Have hot only effected this great change, tice; to make the sinner suffer, to pay bim in pain Seanaiean paige her nen He Se eter -e 
but we have satisfied the people that we ask for| for the evil he has done. Thus they make the and which accompany its si oe with their vital 
the abolition of the death penalty, because we be- gallows stand ener 2 They make all punish- glow, must be heid in stern subjection to reason; and 
Der - lieve it will tend to decrease crime, and not be-| ment revengeful, I hey even represent It 8) reason, in subjection to the law of universal love, must 
he cause we have a false sympathy for criminals. We springing from a feeling in God like that in the | look steadily and only to the utilities of punishment 
Pen have satisfied them of this by appeals to such facts; bosom of man when he is wronged, and which an, reapess, tq the well-being of mankind. 1 weuld be 
seed ha lallowing: ; prompts him to render evil for evil; strike blow) ®S good philosophy, and as good christianity too, to 
ts ie ‘In Deamatt the adoption of a milder penalty than for blow, and return hatred for hatred. There is aevliee “POA? amen. sagt pln act arnt 
ome, death for child tarder, bas greatly diminished the fre- 00 View of punishment so false, so derogatory to| utility of the process in reference to the support and 
and quency of the crime. ' God, so ruinous to man; none which has done so growth of the body; as it is to maintaia that the ulti- 
weil In Bombay, the murders during seven years, when) much to feed the flame of revenge, and to nerve} mate ground of punishment is to be found, not in its 
re none was capitally punished, were ouly one third as the arm of the brutal, and to perpetuate the reign; utility as the sauction of the law, but in the gratifiea- 
| the many as ina preceding seven years, during which | of violence. | tion of retributive emotions.” 
y-seven executions. , > este J 
wae mere foster aeney oF penalty ‘has been abolished | On this horsible idea of punishment, Dr. Bacon This is admirable. It sweeps the whole foun- 
is of more than a century; and so satisfactory is the result, thus speaks: a dation on which Messrs. Lewis and Cheever have 
phen that the people have no wish whatever to return to the a We confess here that we are not altogether satise | rested the gallows. Dr. Bacan protests against 
ng « old panishment. Elta _ | fied with the manner in which some writers have at-| the attempt, in any quarter, to set up the gratifi- 
| op- Since 1880 there have been no executions in Belgi-| tempted to assert in argument, the restrictive nature of) Cation of an unreasoning instinet or impulse as 
@ pa- am, Though the: death,code, has not been abolished, | punishment. Messrs, Lewis and Cheever, particular- | the. ultimate ground-ef punishment. We.feel 
keep in bs§ been practically set aside—all, capital sentences | ly the former, in their recently published volume, seem 4 obli ; P hi for : ; ir ae AB 
or being commuted to imprisonment at hard labor. The to us to find the grounds or ultimate reason of punish-|er great gations to him for hia bold stand 


effect has been 10 soften greatly the disposition of the! ment in the vindictive instinct. Dr. Cheever is mucty! against his brethren, and for his noble aud manly 
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.. Ia the name of religion | thank him, as well as in 
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defence of the Divine character against the foul- 
@st aspersion which could be cast upon it, God 
is not vengeful; to gratify a malicious spirit is no 
part of the design of punishment; hell is not built 
on spite, and though the gallows now stands upon 
it, men yet learn that there is a better way than to 
take an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
Such are some of the great changes which have 
been effected within a few years, in regard to the 





gallows. The supposed proof from the Bible in 
its favor has been diminishing and diminishing | 
until all but a few texts have been given up. The | 
old cry, that the profane, the intemperate, the li-| 
centious, the lawless, are the only opposers of the | 

_Sgallows; and that their opposition springs from a 
desire to have the way opened for their unrestrain- 
ed indulgence in crime, has died away. Occa-| 
sionally we hear it from some tardy souls, who go 
lagging along behind their retreating brothers, or 
from some dogged ones who determined to stand 
upon their old battle ground, in hope, like the In- 
dian who lingers upon a frontier afier his tribe 
has lefi, to frighten some timid ones by acry, that) 
to all others has lost its terror! 

And now, to gladden our hearts, and cheer us 
on in our course, a blow from one of the giants in 
the camp of the enemy has knocked away the 
key stone inthe arch upon which the gallows 

He has a thousand thanks for the act. 


the name of humanity; for the idea that panish- 
ment is Divine revenge, is as fatal to christianity 
as to human safety and peace. 

Having thus noted the progress of the public 
mind on the subject under consideration, I will 
proceed to consider the main point now to be set- 
tled. It is this—Js the death punishment necessary? 
Dr. Bacon thus clearly states the question: 

“ We return now to the argument against punish- 
ment by death, which lias led us into this disqnisition. 
Ist. All vindictive punishments are wrong. 2d. The 
wfliction of death as a punishment for murder is vin- 





dictive. 3d. That punishmentis wrong. Every thing 
here depends on the meaning of the word, 


‘vindictive,’ | ; 
and on its having the same weaning in each of the | S4ry cruelties. 


life of a domestic animal. The reason was—The 
axe was constantly employed; blood was constant- 
ly owing. ‘The mass, therefore, looked upon the 
work of human butchery withouws any feeling of 
horror. Its commonness robbed it of all that made 
it terrible. 

An army, after one or two battles, has the same 
feelings. Before the work of death becomes com- 
mon, and they see men fall by hundreds, and en- 
gage in the work of killing they look upon life 
as something sacred—something which it is terri- 
ble to destroy; but afterwards, they would almost 
as soon shoot a man asa beast. It is a principle 
in human nature, the existence of which no one 
disputes, that familiarity with anything cruel, terri- 
ble, revolting, tends to make it less and less odious. 
If then, we say, life is so sacred—that we cannot 
take even that of the murderer, we do more to 
give a true and vivid idea of his enormous crime 
than when, with all possible despatch, we make 
him swing upon the gallows. 

Do aot reply, the murderer commits a great evil 
—a terrible crime—and the best way to make peo- 
ple see the crime ia its true light, is to inflict upon 
him the same evil; for if that is the best way, why 
not d» it? Qur law simply hangs men, which is 
probably the easiest way it could take life, But 
the murderer hardly ever hangs his victim. He 
poisons him; he shoots him; he stabs him; he 
i to death with a clab; he burns him in 
hig ing; he starves him. Now why does not 










er inflicted it, if that ia the best way 
€ cyiine committed seen in its true light? 
1?..Why not poison, stab, shoot, 
f Starve, according to the manner in 





eration be correct—i®@should execute the murder- 
eras he commited the crime. But are you pre- 
pared to have men burnt to death, mauled to death 
with a club, orstarved to death? 

You will say, perhaps, these would be unneces- 
But why so? The object iso 


two propstitions from which the conclusion is derived. | give as vivid an idea of the murderer’s crime ag 
If by vindictive punishments, we mean such only as| possible; and it is said the best way to do that is 


are cruel or malignant, or are inflicted without neces-/ tg make him 
sity io the spirit of uoreasoning passion, then doudt-| .ygp, 


less at ear coishmmens are wrong But that 
the infliction of death upon a murderer is in this sense 
vindictive—that it is prompted by mere passion, and 
required by no necessity in reference to the public wel- 
fare and the will of God—is not proved, and must not 
be taken for granted.” 


On this question, against Dr. Bacon, we take 
the position that the death punishment is vindic- 
tive, and therefore wrong. We cheerfully take 
his definition of a vindictive punishment. We 
grant that it is a pugishment that iscruel or ma- 
lignant, inflicted without necessity, in the spirit of 
upreasoning passion. According tu t 
vindictive punishment, we say the death punish- 
ment is vindictive. It isso, because in all respects 
uonecessary. On every gallows in the land should 
be written, pindiclive, because unnecessary. By 


death-penalty in our statute-books should | ; ; 
x ty Peres orm A The |Something more than is now done towards making 


be written, vindiclive, because unnecessary. 
record of every execution should have for its 
caption, vindicline because unnecessary. 

I. It is unnecessary, because not essential in 
order to give the strongest idea of the enormity of 
the crime of murder. 

The way to make murder appear in its true 
light, is to give man the fullest and most vivid im- 
pression possible, of the sacredness of human life. 
Just in proportion as you diminish its sacredness, 
do you diminish the enormity of the crime of tak- 
ing it. The government, then, which says human 
life is sacred; we cannot fay violent hands upon 
it; does more toward making men feel what a 
horrid crime the murderer commits—what an in 
describably awtul thing it is to slay a human be- 
iag—than could be done in any other way. 

The whole history of the world proves this.— 
Where public executions are the most frequent, 
life is esteemed the feast sacred, and murder is 
committed with the feast hesitancy. 

How was fife regarded in France during the 


er what he has caused another to 
en, can you Gall it an unnecessa- 

if the theery*uider considera- 
ing unnecessary ctuelty, 
Cheever says the 
méré thaf¥ death. 
If so, why not deserves s@ far as 
wecan? The ay by which to make man 
suffer a hundred deaths in one. Wecan kill him 
by inches as the savages kill their victims, We 
could saw him to pieces; we could roll him in a 
barrel stuck full of nails; we could burn him by 
torches stuck in his flesh; we could hang him 














How} 
ry cruelty? 
tion be true, ins 
itis not even cru 
| murderer deserv 
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| roast him over a slow fire; we could kill him by 


‘tearing the nails from his hands and feet, by break- 


'ing bone after bone, by plucking out his eves, cut- 


‘ing out his tongue, and burning into his heart!— 
There are ways enough by which we could do 


him suffer what he ‘‘ deserves.” 


his crime? 


Now we call upon the defenders of the gallows 
to be consistent in this matter, or else abandon 


death penalty is not necessary in order to give 
the strongest and most vivid conception of the 
murderer’s crime! They have no right to the 
ground they now occupy. If they have a right to 
choose a less punishment than the murder de- 
serves, as they own they do, they have an equal 
right to choose one still less than death; they have 
a right to choose imprisonment for life. 

For myself, I believe that the punishment in- 
flicted upon a criminal does but very little toward 
making people realize the nature of his crime. | 
think that is done much more effectually by set- 
ting forth the nature of his crime. Yes vastly 
more can be done to show the crime of murder, 


inflict Geath in the same way in which | 


the ties that bound the murdered to thé world; the- 
peace of his home; the Jove of his wife and chil- 
dren, and the blessing of which they are deprived, 
than by all the wogs you can infligs wpon the mur- 
derer. ' 

The death punishment is not necessary, then, 
in order to give the clearest and fullest idea map 
can have of the enormity of murder. 

We may say, therefore, for aught that is con- 
tained in the proposition we have been consider- 
ing, that the death punishment is vindictive, be- 
cause not necessary. The world without it can 
see all the guilt of murder, as clearly as with it. 

2. The death punishment is vindictive, because 
not necessary fur the safety of society against. 
murderers. 

We have prisons, strong and well gifarded, 
where murderers can be confined for life. “We 
have been told. I know, very frightful stories about 
men imprisoned for life—how desperate they are; 
how dangervus to their keepers, ant! How difficult 


|to keep ia confinement. All such storiés.are mere 


fictions. Men imprisoned fot life aré®no more 
troublesome than any other class of prisonersi— 
Who ever lost an hour’s rest for fear that some 
convict, doomed for life to prison, would escape 
and fire our dwellings and murder us in the quiet 
of the might? 

If, then, you can secure the murderer, place 
hin where he can never do more harm, why kill 
him? Why crush an enemy that has no more 
power to injure? Js it uot revenge? Thns we 
jsee, again, that the punishment is vindictive, be- 
cause unnecessary to guard against the violence 
of the murderer. He can be secured without a” 





i imiaal comimitted his offence? This, | 
gover ould dy, if the idea under consid- 


others 
| 


their position; to either inflict all the punishment | So murders decreased in Rome, id Denmark, io 
deserved so far as they can, or else admit that the | Bombay, in Russia, in Belgium, in Tuscany, as 


halter and a grave! 


3. The death punishment is vindictive, beeause 
/not necessary in order to pul the greatest restraint 
upon the wicked, and thus, give to society the 
greatest security. 

This, 1 present, as my maig position against Dr. 
Bacon; and if I prove it, the question is forever 
settled, unless we go back to the exploded doc- 
trine of Messrs. Lewis and Cheever, and say that 
punishinent is not for reformation or prevention, 
but for the satisfaction of Justices+to Pratify a 
spirit of revenge. 

In proof of this position IT say, First, That 
crime has always decreased just in proportion aq 
mild punishments have beengsuhstituted for ervel 
ones. Thisis a great fact which outweighs all 
the reasoning of the many giant minds which 
have rallied for the defence of the gallows. With 
a vast grasp of thought, they have gone through 
elaborate processes of reasoning te show that if 
the gallows is demolished society has no safe- 
guard; and though it may be difficult to point out 
the false premise, or false inference, there is no 
| difficulty in seeing that their conclusion is false, 








his idea of "pon iron hooks fastened into his ribs; we could| because contradicted by facts. Oue fact here is 


| worth all the logic of the gallows reasoners. But 

we have fact upon fact; we havea long list of 
‘facts; and that is not all—they all point in one 
idirection; we have not one fact that says cruelty 
| is better than justice. 


Since prisoners have been treated with mildness 


And why not do! and clemency, they have behaved bett . 
it, if by his sufferings we give the best idea of! fore, See hooee ther knee Cee ee 


The slaves that have been treated thus, 
have been more peaceable and industrious than 
Forgery decreased in England when the 
law was abolished which made it a capitai offence, 


soon as capital punishment was abolished, and 
decreased, too, more than fifty per cent! 

These are some of the facts! and I say, they 
prove beyond all qnestion, that we should be safer 
without the death punishment then we are withit! 

It is easy to see why we should be safer. 1 
know all the advocates of the gallows say there is 
nothing men fear so much as the gallows. I am 
willing to grant this, but what then? This may 
be, and stillthe gallows, not restrain so much as 
life imprisonment. That which is the most certain, 
restrain the most. Now we know how uncertain 
the gallows is. It is every year growing more 








revolutions? Hardly as sacred as we regard the 


heen 


by setting forth the sacretaces of life; describing 


and more so. How difficult, how exceedingly 
#ifficult it is to convict a person of a capital crime, 
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Thousands think capital punishment unjust. ‘Thous- 
ands say that human testimony is so uncertain that 


we ought never to hang a man upon it, unless of 


the most decisive character. Thousands say that 
insanity is such @ strange disease, and assumes such 
@ great variety of characters, that it is difficult to tell 
when a murderer is sane or insane ! And thousanils 
gay there is such a difficulty in deciding on the 
amount of the guilt, the real desert of a murderer, 
‘that they will not be his judges to cut him off from 
‘@arth ! 

In consequence of these uncertainties, we shoul! 
this day be fifty per cent safer, so fur ag it relates to 
the restraining power of punishment, were imprison- 
ment for life substituted fer the death punish- 
ment, 

In one of the greatest cities of the workl, and a 
city where Mahomedanism prevails, such crimes as 
theft and murder are hardly known ; and the people 
rest in perfect security without the guard of bars and 
holts, or the protection of a city watch. ‘The reason 
is found not in the superior power of the Koran, but 
in the vigilance with which offenders are pursued, 
and the certainty of their being overtaken by the 
band of justice. 

hat we want, then, is a penalt 
go that wicked men will see that if 
they shall suffer for it. We want punishment made 
so certain that the wicked will feel that there is no 
ehance for eseape, and that if they murder, the prison 
will be their homme for life. 

There is another consideration that should be no- 
ticed here. Cruel punishments tend to harden the 
people, blunt their sensibilities, and 
reckless andalesperate. ‘They make them revenge- 
ful, and give them false ideas of right and safety.— 
The reign of Heury VIIT. was as remarkable for the 
abundance of its crimes, as for the severity of its 
punishments. Every page of history shows that 


render them | 


(From the Trumpet and Magazine.) 
The End of Punishment. 


We find an article in the * New Hampshire States- 
man and State Journal,” of Nov. 27th. This journal 
is published at Concord, N. H. We know not 
what are its politics, or whether it has any at all. 
On those matters we have no controversy with any 
pauper. The kingdom to which our laborsare given, 
is not of this workl. Let political men contend for 
the different politienl doctrines ; we have a nobler 
aim, viz, to “ contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered unto the saints.”’ The editor of the * States- 
man” has departed from his proper place, and en- 
tered the arena of theological controversy. We meet 
him, and shall refute the false arguments which he 
has advanced. He says: 

** Punishment looks to reform ; and if the offender can 
be reformed without punishment, then he ought not to 
be punished. Such is the doctrine, shortly stated. The 
gist of the matter lies in the first proposition—that re- 
form of the transgressor is the end of punishment. Op- 
| posed to this, is the doctrine that punishment ia the en- 
| forcement of the law which was made for the protection 
of society. The one looks to the good of the offender, 
the other tu the good of the unoffending. The reformer 





we can execute, | says to the transgressor—** We are sorry to find that you | tection ? 
they do wrong, | are not a good man, and we are going to punish you in | ment is to make the criminal feel, that “the way of 


| order to make you good ; when we think you have be- 
; come so, we shall welcome you back among us.’’ The 
| friend of law says to him—** You have done wrong, you 
| have injured the innocent, you have set a destructive ex- 
j ample, and we are going to punish you that you may feel 
| that the way of transgressors is hard, and that others 
| may be warned by your suffering, against your transgres- 
sion.’’ The one inflicts pain reluctantly, and only for 
‘the purpose of effecting a cure ; just as the surgeon in- 
| filets the pain of amputation for the purpose of saving 
| life. The other inflicts pain because it is deserved.— 
| Now let the reader weigh well the different inv of 
| these doctrinea and consider how totally diverse is i 


ner. The “protection of society” can never be 
arated from the reformation of the offender. The 
editor of the “Statesman” seeks to separate them ¢ 
but the division is merely ideal; it cannot exist in 
fact. Society is not protected where criminals ate 
not reformed, and cannot be. The best protection 
any society can have, consists in the public virtue.— 
ifall criminals are reformed, society is protected in 
the highest and best sense paul. ws, then, 
which do not aim at the reformation of the offender, 
neglect the most important element in the protectiva 
of society. 

Bat what object would the editor of the “ State 
man” have in view ? Let him tell his own story.— 
He would say to the criminal, “ You have done 
wrong, you have injured the innocent, you have set 
a destructive exumple, and we are going to punish 
you that you may tel that the way of transgressors 
is hard, and that others may be warned by your sef> 
fering against your transgression.” ‘Thus we have 
the object of punishment defined by the editor of the 
Statesman.” Now which is the most important ? 
to say to the criminal, you have done wrong, or to 
make a better man of him? Which will do society 
| the most good, and afford it the most — pre- 

Aguin, we are told the object of punisb- 





| the transgressor is hard.” But what good will this 
| accomplish, unless it lead the offender to a change 
of life ? 
We take one more paragragh from the “ States- 
| man,” and then we close. It is the following, and it 
|i one of the most extraordinary paragraphs we 
| ever read :— 
| * We affirm that the end of punishment is not the re- 
formation of the criminal. We affirm that the prevention 
| of crime, and thereby welfare of society. is the proper 
| end. Penal law looks not at all to the good of the crim- 


| inal. [t cannot, in the nature of things. To talk of 


men have been cruel, bloody just in preportion to) influence upan society. Let him mark how entirely the | punishment of which the end is the welfare of the person 


the cruelty of the laws under which they have lived. 
Hence imprisonment for life would do more to re- 
strain crime than the death punishment. 

If it be said—it is not so, for the greater the pun- 
ishment the greater the restruint, we ask why not 
have a greater punishment than banging 2? Why not 


inflict death in the severest way that could he devis- | 


ed?) Why take the very mildest method of execu- 
fing men?) We wish some advocate of the gallows 
would answer this question, 

We could make the fate of the murder a thonsand 


fold worse than hanging 5 and ought we not to do it) 


—uare we not false to society if we fail to do it, pro- 
viding punisishment is beneficial in proportion to its 
greatness? 

Let the friends of the gallows, therefore, go for 
the worst punishment that can be deviserl, or els¢ 
cease to charge us with weakening the restraints of 
the law, because we go for life imprisoument. 

I say, then, that the gallows is not necessary in 
order to give the law the greatest restraining effica- 
ev, and thus ensure to society the greatest safety.— 
The death punishment, therefore, is vindietive and 
wrong ; it is pure revenge, and nothing but revenge 
really demands it, [tis a doomed barbarism, how 
ever, which is destined soon to pass away. For this 
we bless God ! 


reformatory doctrine shuts out the ideaof Guin, both 
| from the mind of the criminal and from the minds of the 
jcommunity, According to this doctrine, theiygpiminal is 
| taught to regaid his punishment not us pu ent, hut 
; a8 discipline ; and the community to regard him, not as 
| wicked, but as unfortunate. The unhappy one has been 
under bad influences ; has received a bad education ; has 
| been over-tempted ; society has dealt hardly with him ; 
|it is scarcely to be wondered at that he has fallen, and 
he is to be commisserated rather than reproached. ‘Thus 


| the awfulness of punishment is done away ; the terrors of 


the law are made to cease, Crime produces no shock, 
the community manifests no harror, the criminal feels no 
shame. 
| things, take heart and commit the crimes, from which 
{the stern and awful brow of justice would have caused 
them to shrink afraid.’’ 


| Wereply, that the refogm offffhe transgressor is 
one object in all just ne law which has 
not this object, is so far ristian and unjest.— 
| Laws, we acknowledge, made for the protection 
jof society. That object ix saéredly guarded. But 
this is only one object, 
| the benefit of the offender. 


ithe sume time seek them both 2? Not at all. 


The viciously inclined, seeing this soft state of 


They @regintended also for 
And is there any incon- 
gruity in these two objects, so that the law cannot at 
For | 


| while just statutes seek the reformation of the offen- | 


| punished, isa contradiction of terms. How can the law, 
| which is aimed expressly against him, be in any wise for 
| him? True, he may make his punishment a means of 
| reformation, and he ought to do so, but this is not the 
| intent of the law. Whether he is refermed or not, makes 
no difference ; the end of the law is still accomplished. 
| This is stern doctrine. But stern doctrine we believe, is 
jthe most truly benevolent. That is most benevolent 
j which most effectually prevents crime. Can any one 
| doubt that such is the direct and certain tendency of this 
| doctrine? Suppose the case of a man who is tempted 
|to commit acrime: Which will be most likely to deter 
| him—the reflection that his act will be charged upon the 
| infirmity of his nature, and that so far as saciety inter- 
feres with him on account of the deed it will be for -his 
good ;orthe reflection, that the deed will be charged 
| upon him asa crime. and that he will be punished as 
| guilty? No one whose moral sensibilities have not been 
| utterly perverted, cam hesitate to say that the latter is 
far more likely to deter him. Which then is best—to 
| aim at preventing crime, or at reforming criminals?” 
| We repel the above string of unsupported asser- 
| tion, by a few plain facets. If ‘the end of pusish- 
‘iment is not the reformation of the criminal,” then the 
,end of punishment cannot be the protection of seei- 
ety Society is never so fully protected as when of- 
fenders are reformed. The reformation of the ef- 
| fender is the surest prevention of crime.” That 





| der, they do in that way best subserve the purpose 
| of protecting the community from harm. What ean 
so completely protect society from all injustice and 


man prevents the mest crime who reforms the great- 
est number of criminals. We would say to the of- 
i violence, as the true reformation of every eriminal ?| eiciir, Cir Yew Lane Cas REMIers Ter ae 
| While therefore we veek to benefit and reform the |” guilty inst FW teniet RU eaee eran) aes poagen 
offender, we are atthe same time conferring the | chen tin te fry ee ay ant amr 
highest benefit upon society, that is in our power to oS SOS Ee Sey eee ew ae 
Leaded ? dangerous, You are like a wild man ; we wish to 
But suppose we do not labor for the conversion of |" *0'e YOU fo your reason 5 we one ot eho ages 
the criminal ; suppose we leave that very important Newer pd decane lle: semggelea or 
matter out of sight altogether. We punish the man wo. and heeume a truly reformed man, as shalt 
Lauasnliy Gio: tiem taendtie sell othuvic: Be wuindt. ieee with society once more.” All our aim here is 
case, defeat our own avowed purpose ? This in xt benef society ; and “at punish the — and —- 
very impertant paint ; and must not be lost. sight of strain him only beenuse his freedom is for the time 
in the midst of the sophiam that we have quoted ineoesinens wits Me pants welfere. But it - te 
from the * Statesman.” If law-makers do not look changed, and hecome ® good man, every end of the 
: “ “pa . law is gained,—soeiety is protected, the sinner is te- 
well to the reformation of the offender, they do the |). . 
greatest injury to saciety in their power to inflict. — hae ond afl <a happy. . . 
eiiad aciels: Recthpaliceie wicked comets cated call We are not acquainted personally with the editer 
, 3 


‘ - ‘ ‘ofthe “ New Hampshire Statesman ;” indeed we 
| thieves and robbe : . ss Pa | 3 ; , 
thieves and rc rs remain sueh ; all murderers re iirenseniiite te. 


: “ ; - . | know not even the man is. 
man unchanged. No reformation takes place in any lisious eotehens on have ‘little doubt. We think 
‘ | of these classes ; or if it do, no thanks to legislators, he i tient Sulieved in idediees dummbalain: «Iie 
The voice of every individual should be—Edu-| for they did not legislate for it. Under such laws, | non s hee Cunaveentiatelie a Baptist ora Metho- 
cate! The voice of every State should echo the | vice increases daily ; no offenders are converted ; the YY Ps GPS : ’ : ’ 

y ‘ . ast , - cap . dist, we know not which ; but that he is a believer in 
sound, Educate !! And the nation should take up, | kingdom of sin is continuaily gaining ow the kingdom | the eternity of hell torments, we are fully pursuaded 
and extend into every secret and remote corner of its | of righteousness ; men keep falling, but do not rise ; | Hia crepe, Met“ of tiie eneoia. Being a political 
wide domain—Exlucate !!! Educate !!!! . and this is what the Statesman” calls legislating | editor, we advise him to keep his ereed out of his 

‘This is the internal improvement that will be last-| “for the protection of society.” A most singular | ~ ’ Let ti ao j hie Wolitizal. sentionentt les 
‘ing ; thi ill, not onl k of | kind of section this! I ld { a.) Peper, Let him declare his politic [ s 
ing ; this x monument that will, not only speak of | kind of protection this! It would not be more pre fully as he may pleases but as his paper is patrou- 
past and honorable deeds, but, like inspiration point | posterous if Europe should send all her thieves, rob-- izod probably by persons of every religious seet, it 
to the future, and show great things in reservation. | bers and murderers, aver to the United States, andl | eraet be welt fhe him wikeeg bis ews: pesslia sse- 
°Tis the sure safe guard to our tree, political and re-| thea claim that she did it for the sake of mending: , shee eatial m: * e ahess see igihletntam 

igious instituti ‘for tl oni f sovjery?? | @tian notions o ‘ any q 
iligious institutions. our manners, and ‘for the protection of soviety 
anjonug us. . —_ 

There 1s one thing never to be forgotten,..We| Multiply the word “morder’’ by - thousand, aud 

, —4rithmetic of P 


The wise, and the great, and the good,.are say- 
ing with one voice, the gallows must come down ; 
they are toiling with their Master’s elevated love, 
and his apostles’ burning zeal for its overthow ; and 
though it is but a few years since they enlisted, the 
battle is already more than half fought, and the vic-| 
tory more than half gained. Even now the noon- 
day light is beginning to shine, and the time is rap- 
idly hastening when this relic of barbarism shall pass 
away, never again to darken the world and crimson | 
the earth with human blood. 

Thousands stand ready to dig its grave, set up its 
tomb stones, and engrave its epitaph upon them in 
deep letters which can be read of all succeeding ages. 
When the time of burial comes, may the grave be 
made deep, so that a day of resurrection for it: shall 
never be known. There will be mourners,no doubt, 
to weep over it, but though it shall not rise again, 
their tears shall be turned into joy; for they will 
find the cause of justice and love safe and blessed ! 


- 











would have legislators remember it in a special magi-' the product is “war,” Peace, 


He who does the best he.can, is no less, worthy, in 


4 moral sense, than be who. can do better, © 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOS TORY. 


( Original. ) 
Letter from a Presbyterian Clergyman—J, M. B. 

Me. Epiter :—Before replying to your strictures 
“pon my argument in proof of a general and future 
Judgment, [| deem it but justice to myself, to, cor- 
rect some mistakes which appear in my letter as pub- 
dished in the “ Universalist Watchman,” &e. In- 
stead of saying, But it necessarily, follows because 
all the ways ef God are judgment, I raised the en- 
quiry, But does it.necessarily follow that because 
*¢all the ways of God are judgment” because Jesus 
Christ.‘ came into the world for judgment’. in. some 
sense that therefore there.will be no future and, gen- 
eral Judgment? On John 12: 47, .[ am, made to 
say “ Whatsoever this text mean” &e. [ did say, 

unless my memory is more treacherous than ugual.) 


hat can this text mean according to. your ,qwn)| 


view of the phrase, “in the last day,” if not that the 
principles of Christ’s Gospel shall be the rule. of 
Judgment ‘‘in the immortal state of existence ?”?— 
“There are other mistakes in. small word’s affecting 
in some degree the sense which I will not notice.— 
dnow submit for your consideration the following 
reply to your strictures upon my argument, All that 
you have said concerning God’s Judging Adan and 

ve, Cain and the Antdeluvians” &c, in order to 
disprove the doctrine of a general Judgment. in the 
future life amounts to this: God in some sense judg- 
es men in this life ; therefore there will be no gen- 
eral Judgment after death, such a Judgment being 
wonecessary. I need not tell you that the conclusion 
in the above argument is assumed, not being war- 
ranted by the premises. It devolves upon. you.to 
tnconvertibly prove that the perfect and final judg- 
ment of man, is taking place in this world, if you 
would disprove the truth of the sentiment that“ af- 
ter death is the Juilgment.” You say that “the fact 
that, there is so much punishment for sin in this 
world is conclusive proof that your (i.e. my) netion 
ofa future Judgment is false, because it is absurd to 
suppose that punishinent is inflicted before the erim- 
inal is tried and eentenced.” This mode of reasoning 
would prove that the Judiciary of Vermont have no 
stated seasons of holding courts for the trial of crim- 
inals. The great majority of criminals in that state 
are arrested and held in duress in the County jail be- 
fore they are put on their trial. But as it is absurd 
that they should endure so inuch suffering before 
they are tried and sentenced, it is therefore untrue, 
that the Judiciary of Vermont has any appointed 
times of holding criminal courts. And as it is ** ab- 
aurd to suppose that punishment” in any degree “ is 
inflicted before the criminal is tried and sentenced” 
it follows that God doth not “know how to reserve 
theyunjust unto the day of -Judgment to be pun- 
ished.” 

I did, indeed, ‘introduce Ecel. 9: 11, and 12; 14, 
to prove a Judgment in the future state.” You sn 
«<1 do not see what relation Eccl. 9: 11th has to this 

iat.” Your version of this text must, I conelude 
read as follows: “Rejoice O, young man, in thy 
youth and let thy heart cheer the in thee days of th 
youth, and walk in the way of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: but know thou that for all 
these things, Godis now bringing thee into Judg- 
ment. Yes, young man, follow the wicked inclina- 
tions of thine heart, “cast off fear, and restrain pray- 
er before God” and tho there may be ‘ no bands,” i. 
e. pangs in thy “death ;” and tho thou mayest “ not 
be plagued like other men,” yet “know thou,” yes, 
he sure of this that thou art now a subject of the 
final Judgment of God, and thou hast nothing to fear 
from a Judgment in the future life. God now,young 
man, is perfectly recompensing thee according to thy 
deeds, and ‘it is absurd to suppose that such pun- 
ishment is inflicted before the criminal is tried and 
sentenced.” [s the wicked young man conscious 
that God is constantly bringing him into the final 
judgment, and rewarding him according to his 

works? [If so the final judgment of God exerts little, 
or no influence upon human practice. Multitudes in 
this world ‘ wax worse, deceiving and being deceiv- 
ed.” And if not conscious of such a judgment, their 
in its practical influence, it is a perfect nulity.. The 
wise manin Eccl, 12: 13-14, brings to view the 
closing up of the scenes of old age and death.”— 
He assigns as a ground,orreason why man should 
fear God and keep His commandments this fact, 
«« For God shall bring every work into Judgment 
with every such thing” &c. The Hebrew word 
translated Judgment in this text means, “judgment, 
or act of judging, particularly a sentencing to punish- 
ment.” See Gibbs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
Does such a Judgment as this, take» place at “the 
close of the scenes of old age and death,” and yet 
take place in this workl? Did it accord with hu- 
man experience in the days of Solomon that God 
was constantly judgiag the secrets of man, and pun- 
ishing all accarding to their deeds? If so, “ where- 
“fore did the wicked sometimes prosper ? And where- 
fore were they all happy who “dealt very treacher- 
eusly 2" See Jer. 12: 


\the earth shall be recompensed” &c., leaving the 


You say that, “Solomon had little er no 
knowledge of an immortal state at all.” Was 
it the belief of Solomon that when the spirit of ‘man 
at death returns to God who gave it, that it returns 
to Himthat He might blot it out of existence? And 
that the spiritof man goeth upward that it may. be 
annihilated? You refer me to Eccl. 3: 16-17, as ev- 
idence that Solomon did not believe ina Judgment 
in the future life. { cannot receive your: exposition 
of the words, “for there is a time there, i. e. under 
the sun” asa part of the inspired record. ‘For 
there is a time there” according to Nolidus means a 
“time there in the day of the great Judgment.” So, 
also the Chaldee translation ; or paraphrase. See 
Gill’s exposition of this text. 

You refer to Prov. 11: $1, to show that mankind 
are recompensed, in this world. But you will fail 
|to disprove a future and general Judgment by a 
reference to this text, till you add to it, perfectly,.— 

“ Bebold the righteous shall be perfectly recompensed 
in the earth much more” &e. Further the. literal 
| translation of the Hebrew 1s, Behold the rightous in 





time when indefinite. 
| Deo you agree with Dr. Campbell whom you 
‘quote that “it is plain that in the Old ‘Testament the | 
| most profound silence is observed in regard to the | 
| stutes of the deceased, their joys, or sorrows, happi-'! 
‘ness, or misery?” Ifso, why do you and your Uni-| 
versalist brethren quote the promises made to Abra-| 
iham,and Ps, 22 ; 27-28, and Isaiah 45: 22-24, to} 
| prove that all men will be holy and bappy in the fu-| 





ture life? Admitting for the sake of argument that the | 


| Jews previous to the time of Solomon did not believe 
jin. a general Judgment inthe future life, would it 
| from hence follow that God could not inspire him to 
| reveal this doctrine? But was wt true of Abel,Enoch, 
| Noah, Abraham and Sarah, that they “all died in 
ith” §c., ** confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth’ §-c., ‘ declared plainly that 
they sought a country” and“ desired a better coun- 
try, that is, a heavenly,” and yet that they know noth- 
|ing of MMe future life? See Heb. 1ithchapter, Un- 
iless thé’great mojority of Biblical critics and com- 
|mendators have entirely mis-apprehended the mean- 
,ing of several of the Psalms, the doctrine of a future 
| Judgment and retribution is plainly taught in them. 
| Your long extract, from Dr. Campbell (in your es- 
jtamation,) “makes it clear that neither the Old 
| ‘Testament, nor the ancient Hebrews, possessed”? my 
\** doctrine of a future Judgment, and that the Jews 
\of Christ’s time derived their notions upon this sub- 
|deet not from God, or Revelation, but from Pagan 
fables.” Very well. But Jesus Christ said of these 
wery Jews, “they sit in Moses’ seat: All therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” 
| Paul also had th toward God, which the Jews. 
| themselves allowed i, 


eceived, approved of, that 
| there shall be a Resu j 


n of the dead, beth of the 
|just and unjust.” 7 e Jesus Christ and Paul 
sanctioned a belief“ in Pagan fables.” Admitting 
that the Jews ingthé time of Christ beld some wrong 
notions of Bible Truth, it must not be taken for 
| granted that their views of a Judgment in the future 
life were fundamentally wrong. ‘This must be prov- 












ed, and not merely assumed. 

In reply to my quotation from Josephus on hades, 
| you say that the Rev. H. Ballou 2d, says it wasa 
| forgery of some christian writer in the second cen- 
{tury after Christ.” For the sake of argument admit 
jit. | would enquire where a Christian writer in the 
second century obtained the notions contained in this 
forgery? Was achristian writer inspired to write 
‘a forgery? Will you say that it was a “ Pagan fa- 
| ble”? that ‘all men the just as well asthe unjust shall 

be brought before God the Word ; for to Him hath 
| God the Father committed all judgment, and He in 
lerder to fulfil the will of the Father shall come as 
| Judge Whom we call Christ?” Is this Paganism? 
| If'so, how extensively was this Pagan doctrine be- 
| lieved by Christians in the second century? Do you 
\say that Cains origiuated this doctrine? If so, I 
| would enquire of you how it came to pass that Poly- 
carp the disciple of the beloved John io the close of 
| the first, or beginning of the second century declared 
| that ‘* Christ shall come to be the Judge of the quick 
and the dead ?”) Will you say that Christ had not 
set up His Kingdom when Polycarp wrote this sen- 
‘timent ? ‘This you cannot say unless you maintain 
that Christ’s Kingdom was not set up till the second 
century ? But am 1 to regard the Dissertation of 
Josephus on hades as a forgery on the simple declar- 
ation of H. Ballou 2d, unproved as it is by evidence, 
and against all the probabilities in the case? 

(Concluded next week.) 


A young physicinn asking permission of a lady to 
kiss her, she replied : ‘‘No sir ; I never like to have 
a doctor’s bill thrust in my. face. 


We understand, says an exchange paper, that an 














ious Yankee has put up a saw mill, which is 
circumstances. ; 


i 
wen by the force of 


CFrom the' Btur m the West.) 


More about Tewdencies to Universalism. 

The most of ong readers Will remember an article 
which we copied from the ¥. ¥. Evangelist a few 
weeks ago, on the tendencies to Universalism in Eu- 
rope, patticularly in England. The Episcopal pa- 
per of New York offers as a barrier to the fatiher 
spread of our sentiments among the various partial. 
ist denominations, the Episeopalian Church. Fol- 
lowing in the foot-steps of the Priests of Rome, the 
editor claims that there is no safety out of the pale 
of his Church. The editor of the Evangelist replies 
as follows: ‘” ‘gcaegsiar 

“« Episcopacy anp Universatism.—The Calender 
of Dec. 26th, republishes from the Evangelist an 
editorial article which some of our readers may re- 
member, on *‘Pendencies’ to Universalim, The 
facts adverted to in that arti¢le seem to the Calen- 
dar “anew and startling view of the downward 
progress.of ” what those editors call “ Disseni.”’— 
And, as might be expected of such writers, they reas- 
on after this manner ' 

** While Dissent is thus proving itself to he an wn- 
certain and unsafe home, where shall the inquiring 
mind look for rest? Where but to that ehureh 
for eighteen hundred years has kept the faith on this 
subject ? Others have taught a partial atonement, 
reprobation, and infant damnation ; and have preach- 
ed fire and brimstone—a reaction soon takes place, 
and the consequence is, men run into error on the 
other extreme. ‘he church, ever using the lan- 
guage of Scripture on this aubject, aud presenting 
the terros of the Lord, as they ‘are there presented, 
duly tempered by his mercies, bas not erred herein ; 
and her children are preserved in the truth,” 

There is much in this short paragraph that is sug- 
gestive. “The [Episcopal] Church for eighteen 
hundred years has kept the fath on this subject,”— 
Will the Calendar please to tell us where—in what 
hidden repository or receptacle—the _ Episcopal 
Church keeps the faith on this subject now? In 
which of the Thirty-nine Articles—in what other 
standard of doctrine in the Episeopal Church,wheth- 
er Anglican or American—is the doctrine of Univer- 
salism denonnced ? In the original Articles of the 
Church of England, as drawn up by Cranmer. and 
his associates, the forty-second Article was aimed 
against the doctrine of a final Universal salvation.— 
But in the more Episcopalian reign of Elizabeth, 
when the forth-two articles were revised, and their 
number reduced to thirity-nine, the Article against 
Univerasalism was omitted. Such an omission is 
far more significant than if that article had never 
been penned. 

We ask the Calendar, further, whether there is 
anything to hinder a teacher of Universalism from 
being a minister of the Episcopal Church? It is 
wellenough known that the Universalists claim that 
since the Elizabethian version of the Articles, their 
doctrine has aot been inconsistent with the stand- 
dard of the Church of England. Will the Calendar 
dare to assure us, that—in the sense in which our 
article spoke of Universalism—there are vo Univer- 
salists now worshipping, or even ministering, at her 
altars in this country? Has there ever been an in- 
stance in which a minister was deposed or censured, 


| or an instance in which a private member was ex- 


communicated for being a Universalist ? When the 
Rev. John Tyler. of Norwich, long ago wrote a book 
in defence of Rellyan Universelisin, and published it 
—a book still lauded by the modern Universalist au- 
thors—was he degraded from his ministry ?> When 
the Rev. Menzies Rayner received a call to the Uni- 
versalist congregation in Hartford, a few years ago, 
and accepted it, was he nota Presbyter of the dio- 
cese of Connecticut, in regular standing ? Did that 
congregation choose a man for their preacher who 
was not a notorious Universalist ? Does anybody 
suppose that Mr, Rayner’s old sermons preached ip 
Episcopalian congregations, needed any purgation 
to fit them fur a Universalist audience ? And is the 
Calender sure that when Mr, Rayner lett the Epie 
copal Church, and gave notice of his dismission te 
Bishop Brownell, and was then dealt with according 
to the canon in such cases made and provided—he 
was the last of his kind in the church ? The sneer 
about “ preaching fire and brimstone,” seems to us 
to be significant in this connection.” 

We can testify that some of father Rayner’s «old 
sermons, preached to Episcopalian congregatfons,” 
contain excellent Gospel truth. for we have 
them from bis lips in Universalist churches. Many 
of the Episcopal clergy and laity cherish our faith, 
although they have not the clear view of it which the 
Universalists possess. 

Father Rayner who is named above, has been an 
able minister in our denomination more than fifteen 
years ; and is stilla faithful patriarch like Abraham 
of old. He resides in New York City. It would 
ge us great pleasure to hear from him once ’ 

‘we have ¢ ed a stron wy for’ him, 
since our first acquaintance io as 
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A Touching Neene, try. If they will. do notbing else, young ladies will 
J. R. Chabiifer} editor of the Philadelphia U. S. sit and read from. morninag till night, that sickly, 


otlay.?? 


% : ; at | sentimental, impure, and we willsay licentious trash, 
‘Gazowe, describes the following exquisiteecene. It} that is thrown Me such dbeltease’ from the press. 
'This shrivels the mind, warps the affections, chills 
|the better fellings, and makes the life wretched be- 
yond description. Let females look into this subject 
/aod act like reasonable and accountable beings, and 
| we should soon see a different state of things. We 
should hear of no fainting away—no sickly consti- 
tution—no affection of the lungs—no elopements and 
no suicides, 


is more beautiful, more touchingly pure than the 
purest dream. He was walking in the late watches 
of the night, when the stars were yet bright in the 
heavens—the earth fresh and fragrant with the night 
dew, and the.great ocean on whose shore he wan-| 
dered, pealing its solemn hymn through the starlit| 
darkness ; when he saw this holy‘seene. There was | 
no'star in the heavens brighter than the fervent as- | 
pirations of the simple hearted sailor ; and his pray-— 
er was, in God’s ear, louder and.more. sublime than 
the roaring of the great ocean. 

At length a repeated remark drew my attention 
toward the bank ; looking over the verge of which [| 
‘saw un'elderly matin a rough dress, whith a small | 
buy by his side. 

“Weby not !? inquired the sailor. 

** Because youcalled. me so earnestly, and bade | 
me, meet you on the. beach, as soon asf could get | 
dressed.” | 

*f should think,” said the boy, with an appear- 
‘anee of great deference, “that you could not have 
been up long.” 

‘No, | had just risen when [ ealled you.” 

“There was a pause of a few moments, which the 
old man broke hy saying— 
* Weare quite early, and perhaps the duty omit- 
ted by both of'as im the house may be diseharged 
here: « We will scarcely work the worse for it to- 


The speaker then took offa glazed hat and dis- 
played a head slightly bald; the long matted hair 
upon its sides trembled in the slight breeze that set 
it froin the ocean. ‘The younger also laid aside his 
hat, and both kueltupon the sand. In asolemn tone | 
the father commenced his morning’s devotion. | 
could.net catch all.the words, but here and there, 
when special earnestness marked the request, | could 
distinely hear eich syllable. The language was 
simple, but expressive, and as much of it was scrip- 
tute, it occasionally rose to sublimity. ‘The daily | 
wants and cares ned) dangers of the petitioner went | 
upto Him who has taught us to ask ‘day by day 
foP out daily Sread;” and when che family and | 
friends had hee commended to Him who careth for 
why the humble worshippers arose from their knees 
and, praceeded to: the boat which was to convey them | 
to. some craft anchored at some distance from the | 
shore. Other ears than mine heard the merning | 
prayer of the old pilet ; and whatever fate may be his, | 
feannot doult he will be prepared to meet it with | 
the most perfect resignation. 

A Chapter on Females. | 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY, ESQ. 
We like to look upon a stout healthy woman—she 
isa prodigy, in the ninteenth century. Wherever | 
ow go you see scores and hundreds of spleeny, sick- | 
y, feeble girls, who can hardly master courage to | 
make their beds, wash their faces, or drive an in- 
trading cow fron.the yard, Tell them about early | 
rising, fresh air and healthy exercise, and they heave | 
asigh as long asthe moral law, and about faint: 
away. Youexpect them to get up before day—to | 
work inthe kitchen—to breathe the fresh air of | 
morning |! Preposterous and absurd. They never | 
have seen the sun rise, and would hardly know but | 
the sun continued to shine forever, if it were not for 
the almanacs and their grand mothers. No wonder 
that every year sweeps to the grave so many young 
women, who have been sickly and effeminate, ever | 
since they were born into the world ; and death will 
continwe to select them as his victims, tif they learn | 
their duty and pursue that course which insures | 
health, strength and long life. Our great-grand pa- 
cents lived to a great age and never thought of com- 
plaining of lying down to die, till they had at least | 
reached the meridian of lite. They were stout, , 
strong, happy and hearty. Why? ‘They rose ear-| 
ty—worked like beavers, and never spent the mid- 
tight hours in dancing. Instead of being frightened | 
at a little mouse at their feet, a beetle on their necks, 
a fly’s foot on their arms, in the absence of their fath- | 
érs and husbands, they would load their guns shoot 
hears and catamounts, and keep at bay a party of | 
savages. How have there daughters degenerated? | 
What female is there now a days who would?nt run | 
» from a gun, even ifit had no lock ? The ladies of 
olden tines outlived their husbands years and years, | 
How is it now ? Widows are few and far between. | 


lives. Now itis the reverse. Men have about as) 


“thin shoes 1 





Piek and yellow.coxers, which is floeding 





It was no singular thing for our grand mothers to | 
have three or four husbands in the course of their | 


many wives—diseases.of late have been so fatal |t J , 
among the femile sex. Do you not know the cause? | When this great lawgiver was called upon to justify 
“dvi found in listless idleness—inactivity—late hours | this enactment, t 
i horror of the fresh, | a wife, —_ only should be considered ; 
visorng air, and ‘in that. destestable stuff, stiched in | !aw was made to prevent young women 
! our cous-! en for their riches, or ne 


(From the St Louis American.) 

It has been stated, in several of the eastern papers 
that a part of the bow of the wrecked Atlantic, to 
which the bell was attached, was fastened upon the 
rocks, so balanced, that every sweep of the! waves 


‘would make it roek, and that it occasioned the bell | 


to toll as though,the very elements were chanting 
it requiem to the dead, who were sleeping in the cold 
bosom of the ocean, A lady of this city has sent 
us the following feeling lines for insertion in the 
American, 


The Atlantic Bell. 


Hear ye the sound—that solemn soond— 
That shakes the oceans’ depths profound ; 
And wildly chants its dirge of wo 
Above the waves’ mysterious flow ? 

It igathe ArTLaNntic BELL. 


Hear its sad tale ‘—it murmurs long ! 
It chants a sad, funeral song ! 
It echoes forth the dying wail 
Of those who’ve passed ** the narrow vale.’’ 


Hear the Atlantic bell ! 


The waves dash on with furious roar, 

Nor heed the cries of anguish more ; 

While in their mighty voice is drowned 

Those dying notes—yet they resound 
In the Atlantic bell. 


At midnight hour, when all! is still, ; 
And brightest dreams the fancy fill, 
The plauntive winds come whispering by, 
And ask a sympathetic sigh 

With the Atlantic bell. 


Hear ye the sound ? ’tis borne along, 

And vibrates in the heart.of song : 

And the deep caves of ocean swell 

The mournful dirge, and deep-toned knell 
Of the Atlantic bell. 


Fond hearts are mourned, which breathed of love 
As hopes in silence looked above, 
Where severed friends will partno more, 
Nor shudder at old Ocean’s roar, 
Or the Atlanti® bell. 


Then cease thy moan !—no longer toll, 
Tho’ clouds and waves around thee roll ;— 
The friends whase exit you deplore 
Are far beyond the gloomy shore :— 
Be still, Atlantic bell ! 
Filial Affection. 

The following truthful and beautiful paragraphs 
we extract from an exchange :— 

A dutiful and obedient daughter always makes a 
devoted and faithful wife. Let no man, as he val- 
ues his own happinese, marry a woman of an unfil- 
ial nature, In spite of the guile of Lago, there was 
much wisdom in bis remark to Othello, when exci- 
ting the Moor to suspicion of Desdemona’s integrity, 
** She has deceived her father, and may thee !” 

There is no trait of endearment more pleasantthan 
the confiding tenderness of a young maiden in the 
care and vigilance of her mother. If she be an only 
child, the pleasure with which we contemplate her 
silent aud cheerful acquiescence in every maternal 
dictate, is greatly enhanced, When the sentiment 
of love is first awakened in the heart of sucha one, 
it seeems rather to deepen than to divert the stream 
of her filial affection. No man should be so selfish, 
or so unwise as to desire the lessening of the pure 
and holy obedience, which is the best assurance of 
his own enduring felicity. 
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Remarks on Rey. J. M. Ballou’s Article. 

J. M. B. complains of mistakes in his former article.— 
We certainly intended to print his writings as correctly 
as possible. We do not pretent to infallibility. His 
copy is pretty good, tho not perfect. His letter before us 
| has not a paragraph in it from beginning to end, and 
there are some other imperfections. ons 
| We desire to have our readers mark, that we have nev- 
| er endeavored to show, nor do we believe, that the judg- 
{ment of God and Christ is confined to this world. We 
| believe that ** God judgeth in the earth,’’ and that, his 
| judgment will be continued in the future world. J. M. 
B. seems to talk, as ifwe had denied that there is any 
| judgment beyond this life. 





It isnot so. We have un- 
| derstood him and orthodox people generally to hold, that 
| this life is a day of probation for eternity—that there is 
neither any judgment nor punishment for sin in this life— 
| that after a simultaneous resurrection at some distant 
period, and at the close of Christ’s reign—all shall come 
| \e Jpdereenpnt at once—from heaven, earth and bell— 
| and then, all who have been converted in this life, the’ 
} er may have been the greatest sinners, shall then re- 
ceive a reward of endless bliss, and all who have not 
been converted in this life, the’, they may have been 
| much better characters in this world than the elect, will 
| then be sentenced irrevocably to endless sin and misery. 
| This, they call rewarding men according to their deeds 
in this life, tho’, it evidently is not so. 
| If this doctrine were true, there should be neither judg- 
, ment, nor any punishment for sin in this world, and yet 
the Bible and experience both teach that, 
there is. at least, some judgment and punishment in this 
life. God did judge Adam and Eve and Cain, and the 
| Jews, and all nations, and we read in the Bible, the very 
| words punish and punishment, applied to this life, which 
is more than is indisputable with regard to a future world. 
If men are now probationers for a future judgment, and 
| subsequent eternal retribution, can there be any judgment 
or punishment in this world? Certainly not. 
2. Your doctrine makes the eternal destiny of men to 
depend, not on their general character or works in this 
life, but on one act, viz. conversion, which the greatest 
murderer may attain a moment before death—while, the 


human 


} most moral man or woman,dying without it, is by the de- 


| cree or sentence of God, forever prohibited from repen- 
| tance and doomed to unceasing torment ! 

Let it be observed that, J. M. B. has not yet quoted a 
| single text which says, explicitly that the judgment is 
| to be in the immortal state. He infers this doctrine fram 
| many texts, by the help of premises entirely unproved 
, and begged on his part. It isnot formeto prove that 
| there is no judgment in the future state, forl have not 
| affirmed this ; but, it is for him to prove that there will 
| be such a day of judgmeat in the eternal world. Where 

have any of the Bible writers said, that Christ’s day of 
judgment is not to take place until just at the close of 
j his reign? Nowhere. And, let it be observed that, the 
| fact, that the reference of a passage of scripture was fu- 
ture when it was spoken or written,does not prove that its 
| reference is future now—more than 1700 years after- 
wards. 

I would inform J. M. B. that, in the State of Vermont 
no part of the penalty of the law, or the sentence of the 
court is ever inflicted on any criminal until after he has 
been tried and sentenced. He has artfully substitute 
the word * suffering”’ for punisiiment. Is God holding 


Happy is he who has | criminals in * duress” in this world? God has had many 


won for himself the fond love of a young creature | +‘ stated seasons of judgment’ in this world, as the Bi- 


whose life has been guarded by a mother’s prayers, | 
| and Cain, 


! allow, will he judge them over again for the same things 


and into whose spirit the gentle influences of a 
mother’s mind have descended, like dews into the 
petals of a flower which might else have faded in 
the morning of life. 


It was one of the laws of Lycurgus, that no por- 


he observed, ‘‘ that in the choice of 


and that the 
ected for their poverty.” 


| that state? 


ions should be given with young women in marriage. | 


ble abundantly testifies. If He judged Adam and Eve, 


&c., for their wickedness in this world, as you 
in eternity? Or only judge them there for their deeds in 
How is this? 

} Youhave mueh to say of the “* final judgment,” but 
you should know, that this is not a Scriptural expres- 
sion, Eccl. 9, 11, says aothing about judgment, either 
one way nor the other, and, as, Eccl. 11, 9 and 12:14 


being chog-|*4¥ #0t @ word about the judgment being in the fature 
Jwerld, or after death, I do not allow that you hase apy 
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right to add this expression or idea to the words of Solo- 
mon. ‘He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
[not of immortality] reap corruption.’? Solomon ex- 
pressly says, ‘J saw under the sun, the place of judg- 
ment.’’ Eccl, iii. 16.. I do not, however, adopt the 
paraphrase of Eccl. xi. 9, you endeavor to put into my 
mouth. I never said that men are rewarded continually 
oras much atone time as at another. ‘ There is,” 
however, ‘‘ no peace to the wicked saith my God—they 
are like the troubled sea that cannot rest,’’—and, ‘* the 
way of the transgressor is hard—destruction and misery 
are in their ways, and the way of peace they have not 
known.”’ 

I do not ask you to take my ‘exposition’ of Eccl. iii. 
16, but, 10 Yake the passage just as it reads; ‘1 saw, 
under the sun, the place of judgment.’’ I regard your 
remarks on the text, ** Behold the righteous shall be re- 
compensed in the earth, much more the wicked and the 
sinner,”’ as the perfection of quibbling. You say, it 
does not read ‘* perfectly recompensed’’! Wonderful! 
Then, if you write me, that you will recompense me in 
Montpelier for a volume of the Watchman, I am to un- 
derstand, by this, that you will parlly recompense me 
here and the rest in New Orleans, or perhaps, in the 
eternal world! If I write, and wish to know, why you 
did not fulfil your promise and pay me in full, you reply, 
**T did not say ‘perfectly’?! If you tell your hired man 
that, he shall be recompensed in Gainsville for his labor, 
would he understand you to mean, that he should be paid 
chiefly at some distant time and place—or on the conti- 
nent of Europe? and all this, simply because you did 
not say ‘‘perfectly’? recompensed! And, what differ- 
ence is there between saying, ‘shall be recompensed 
in the earth,’’ or ** in the earth shall be recompensed’’? 

No more difference, than there is, between saying, **Give 
me fruit,’? and ‘* Fruit give me.’’ The latter is the an- 
cient manner of speaking; the former, the modern. I will 
read it, ‘the wicked and the sinner in the earth shall be 
recompensed,”’ if that will suit you any better. You have 
much to say about my disproving a judgment in the fu- 
tore state. [tis unfair to put this construction on the 
argument. I have never denied that God will judge all 
in the future world. It is for you to prove your view of 
a day of judgment in the immortal state, if you can; and 
my proper business is, to show that you fail to prove it. 
You have no right to assume the truth of a judgment in 
eternity, and call upon me to prove that it is not so—or 
prove a negative. You might as well assert, that, men 
will wear clothes and long beards in immortality, and 
call upon me to disprove your assertion! 

Dr. Campbell, whom I quoted, is one of your own or- 
thodox Commentators, and'I agree with him, that, under 
the old dispensation, life and immoftality were but faint- 
ly revealed. The promise to Abraham and the declaration 
in Isa. 45, may prove universal salvation, and still, the 
people of that age might not have clearly understood the 
nature of the blessing promised, nor the inheritance of 
immortality. ‘* Life and immortality were emphatically 
brought to light by the Gospel,’? and by Jesus Christ. 
We have no account that, Abel, Enock, Noah, Abraham 
and Sarah had any faith in your day of judgment, though 
they might have anticipated something of a glorious final 
state. 

I do not think, we are bound to believe the notions of 
the Jews of Christ’s time, which are not contained in the 
Old Testament. 
notions of the Sadducees as to those of the Pharisees? 
Did the former find your doctrine of a future judgment in 
the Old Testament? No—most certainly not. Christ 
did not say, ‘‘All things or doctrines whatsoever, the 
Pharisees teach, receive ye.”? On the contrary, he said, 
** Beware of the doctrines of the Pharisees,” meaning 
such doctrines as were not contained in the Old Testa- 
ment; bat which, they had received by traditions, or had 

learned from their pagan neighbors. The Jews of Christ’s 
time, held many erroneous opinions, and some correct 
ones. Will you show that their notions of hades, the 
resurrection and judgment, were correct? You must not 
assume this point. I ask you to show, that their views 
on these subjects were a revalation from God ? 

Many reasons might be offered for believing that Jo- 
sephus never wrote the description of Hades, beside the 
opinion of H. Ballou, 2d. His opinion was, however, 
founded on evidence, and the general tenor of the arti- 
ele ie decidedly unlike that of the genuine writmgs o 


Jose phus. : 


Why not give as much credence to the 


When you will certify me, that you believe all the no- 
tions, dogmas and vagaries of the Fathers of the second 
century, I will join issue with you on their testimony in 
favor of your views of a future judgment. Must we be- 
lieve in all the fancies of the shepherd of Hermas, &c. 
&c.? If these men were mistaken on some points, they 
may have been wrong with regard to this doctrine, so 
that their notions are valueless as proof of any Christian 
doctrine. Are you sure that Polycarp was the disciple of 
John the Evangelist ? Was there not more than one John? 

(Concluded next week.) 





All ate like Stars. 

There is much devotional feeling, as well as choice re- 
flection in St. Paul’s i!lustration of mankind in the resur- 
rection state, by the contrast he draws of the sun, moon 
and stars, as recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 41. When we look 
upto the starry world on a beautiful clear evening, a 
proper future emblem of man, what a glorious sight is 
presented? Perhaps there is not a greater in nature.— 
What an array of twinkling orbs, all bright and inviting, 
endlessly diversified in size and brilliancy, presenting the | 
very picture of purity and innocence, and yet it 1s proba- 
ble no two are alike in every respect, and yet all are 
stars. Just take a survey of them! Are they not all 
glorious, differing only in degree? And so the Apostle 
says, there are several glories, and as one star differeth 
from another in glory, so is the resurrection of the dead. 
** It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power, it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.’” Now, this 
raising all men to incorruption is like to all men being 
glorions stars, differing in brightness and magnitude as 
men differ in capacity and goodness in this life; and yet, 
pleasant reflection, all are like stars. 

This illustration of the apostle seems to reveal the 
true state of mankind in the resurrection. As a denomi- 
nation, we believe ina final well being of all men—a 
nearer resemblance to our heavenly Father. This great | 
and dear truth the apostle clearly and fully teaches in the 
raising of all men to incorruption; for we can conceive 
of no unending happiness short of entire purily; and, 
indeed, Deity himself rests upon it; for were there a 
particle of impurity, it would be one of corruption, and 
hence perishable; hence, incorruption gives promise of 
perfect and lJasting happiness. But that all men should 
be exactly alike happy, or that all are susceptible of the 
same happiness, or deserving of the same, is not, perhaps, 
a scriptural truth,” Hence, to place all men as the apos 


Where kindred sprrite re-unite, | 
Whom death hath torn asunder here ; 
How sweet it were at once to die! 
Ard leave this blighted world afar— 
Mix soul with sou), to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star.” 


Most joyful reflection! And we can but think that the 
belief of such goodness to all men, such viewed onward. 
ness in virtue and holiness, such exaltation of God, and. 
Christ, and mankind, is the most weighfy inducement 
than can be offered to make men good and happy in thig- 
life. May we all thus realize, and now become the em- 
blematic beauty of stars. Os 


A Thought. 

Very many of our respected brethren of differing ae- 
nominations, have followed their friends to the tomb, 
and perhaps some of their own families—a loved/son of 
daughter, or a father or mother, who, under strict con- 





| struction of so called orthodox sentiments, had never ex. 


perienced religion in the common acceptation of the 
term, yet whom they tenderly loved, and mourned for, 
and sighed-for their future happiness, as their own; who, 
too, were perhaps as truly good and virtuous (the essence 
of all true religion) as the iarge class of professing 
Christians; yet perceiving no hope or salvation for them, 
through their own unsatisfying and gloomy belief, have 
sunk down in almost utter despair of the happiness of 
such loved ones. Now, think you, friendly reader, such 
brethren, under such occurrences, and so frequent as 
they are, do not sometimes think of the Universalists 
‘* universal salvation’’ and sigh, aye, trust that there isa 
redeeming power in the hands of such an all-glorious and 
all-gracious heavenly Parent as Universalism presents, 
who will, through his infinite love, finally gather them 
all up as tender lambs of his flock, and thns cause them 
all to meet again in a better and happier world? 
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Capital Punishment—the Chronicle. 

The Windsor Chronicle of last week, contains an ar- 
ticle stating in substance that crimes which were formerly 
punished with death in England, have increased largely 
since the penalty has been changed to banishment or ime 
prisonment. This is published, no doubt, for the purpose 
of showing that capital punishment is necessary. Would 
the Chronicle have our State enact the penalty of death 
for the crimes of stealing, rebbery, burglary, rape, &c.? 
We find in the Tribune of Feb. Ist, the followmg, which 
we commend to the attention of our readers, and espo- 
cially to the consideration of the Chronicle. 





tle appears to place thent GY this compurison to the stars, 
all being glorious, differing in degree, is probably a cor- | 
rect exposition. By this, all men are made happy; the! 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—INCREASE OF CRIME. 


An article is going the rounds of the papers, stating 











| crimes, which were formerly punished with death in Eng- 
ss | land, have increased largely since the penaliy has beer 
tive is held out for all to become best, in life, in order to | changed to banishment or imprisonment. But, on refer- 
be the best stars in heaven. | ring to the statistics, we find that the increase is in con- 
| victions and not in crimes. The advocates of the abobi- 
we ° ney | tion of Capital Punishment in England and in this coun- 
this illustration to our differing brethren as a@ grownd on | try, have always contended that, if the punishment, for 
which they can al! Scripturally become believers ina final | murder, burglary, arson, forgery, &c. was changed from 
glorious restitution of all men. We know with them the | ¢¢#th to imprisonment, that conwictions would be readily 


. : ; | obtained — while under the. death punishment, juries 
idea that the good and bad (as they view these terms) | would resort to all manner of subterfuges tosave the life of 


are to be alike happy hereafter, appears to them unreas- | a fellow being. This was peeuliarly the case in England, 
onable; but they should not forget that all men are real-| When theft and forgery were capital offences. Space 
ly of the bad class. Still the view, that the best on. would not permit us to enumerate the ingenious, and of- 
. at ‘a |ten barefaced violations of the law and their oaths, w 
eure are the happiest i beayen: and thus all be redeem- | which juries resorted to in such cases, in rendering their 
ed in a graduated form, is a position in which all can| verdicts of Mot Guilty. 
meet for a universal redemption. All will be there, and __ When death was the penalty for forgery on the Bank of 
ee | England, so utterly impossible was it to procure a con- 
all similar to the siars. proce : 
, . _ | ¥viction, that the Bank and all the leading merehants, pe- 
And why are all men like stars? It is because the im-|titioned Parliament to vhange the penalty. ‘Phis was 
age of the Divine Creator is stampted upon them al!.— | done. And now because the records of the Courts: show 
They are all tus offspring, created for some benevolent | *" 'erese of convictions for this ‘enme, the friends of 
a is a little ti teh) ith Z the gallows joyfully seize upon it, as an avidence that 
4 ‘ere isa little tie existing with all by this re- | crime itself has increased, and that nothing but their fa- 
lation as strong and lasting as God himself. 


It is this tie | vorite punishment will proteet society! 
which speaks to man of a heaven of purity and rest, | The same is true, also, in regard to ** attempts te mur- 
hereafter; of stars, and moons, and suns; of their bright-| 2°" “burglary,” “robbery,” ‘*arson,”” and **rape,”” all 
. 2 sain © | of which were punishable with death in England, previ 
ness and glory in the spirit-land to which we are hasten-! oys to October 1, 1836, when it was abolished. We 
ing, and tv which we are all heirs through a Father’s hardly think such arguments as we have alluded to, wil 
love. How rich the sacred tie! Scarce ever do I cast | induce the enlightened goverament of Great Britian to re 
my eyes upward on a beautiful starry evening, but what ee ee woe) 
I think of heaven; and fancy [ behold my place, and 
and your place, and the place of every man, in some yon 
parallel bright twinkling orb, amie! the surrodnding mil- 
lions of sattelites, all sparkling of love, and harmony, 
and beauty, and happiness, and all pointing out and in- 
viting man to his last and best abode. Transporting em- 
blem! As the poet expresses it: 
“If yon t ‘ i 
Silaware tears te 


best like to the most brilliant stars, while the proper mo- 


Such appears to be the apostle’s view, and we present 





— 


Rum Sclling—Present Policy, 

We suppose’ there are nine or ten places in this village 
where ardent spirits are sold—and about fourteen places 
of the kind in this town, Well, several of these estabr 
lishments have heretofore advertised liquors. largely, i» 
the papers. Cun you find any such advertisements inthe 
papers now? Not une. They don’t mean to advertie 
any more until after the first Tuesday in March, Them 
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Mealere don’t wish to attract much attention, just now; 
butif the State goes ** License’’ there will be more ad- 
vertieements of liquor than ever. So we predict. The 
policy of the dealers now is, to be very judicious in sell- 
ing—to advise every body te be very temperate—and to 
do all that can be done in a still, quiet way, to carry the 
State in favor of * License’? At least, so it looks to us. 
{f'the Temperance people of this State do their duty, 
_and come to the polls enmasse, and get out all the voters 
they can, we verily believe, the State will go ‘* No Li- 
-eense,”” But this result cannot be attained without a 
strong amd united effort. Let no temperance man flatter 
himself that it can be done without his vote. Remem- 
ber there is money, and Rum, and influence arrayed 
against as. 


nn en ee 


Conference in Bristol. 





The 1 he a two days Conference Meeting in Bris- 
tol, Wedaesday and Thursday in Febuary, (17th 
aad .) A general and urgent invitation is extended 


- 


to Ministers and people to attend the Meeting. People 
{rom a distance can call at the Tavern in the Village for 
directions to places of entertainment. 

S. WAKEFIELD. 





Vews Department. 





Duty of Selectmen. 
We would call the special attention of the Select- 
wenof the various towns iathe State, whose duty it 


id to ware Town Meetings, to the following Section 
of the-License Law: 


m, Seo.9. A meeting of the inhabitants of every 


in this State, who are voters in town ani free- 
’si meetings shall be holden at the usual place of 
tewn meetings ou the first Tuesday in March 
1947, and each year thereafter, at one o’clock 
imtbe afternoon, which meetings shull he warned 
and governed, in respects, as provided in’ Chapter 
thirteen of the Revised Statues, entitled * Of towns 
and sallages,” and continue open unul five o'clock, 

By thieit will be perceived that a seperate anil dis- 
tinct. meeting from the ordinary ‘Town Meeting is 
contemplated by the Statue, and, therefore, a special 
warning must be posted up at least ten, days before 
the first Tuesday in March. We would respectfully 
sugyest the following as a suitable form for warning 


the Meeting: : 
TOWN MEETING. 
The inhabitants of the town of are hereby 












Peace wiru Marxtco.—The Washington Union 
publishes the story of the Balhimore Clipper, stating 
that the Mexican Congress had agreed to our propo- 
sals of peace and says: 

We are not advised of any such report having been 
officially received dt’ Washington. If it had come to 
Gen. Worth from San Luis de Potosi, it would most 
probaby have reached Gen. Taylor at Victoria, But 
dispatches are received from him as late as the 7th of 
Jun. from Victoria. -He is not only silent about any 
such report, but states that the last accounts from 
Mexico were to the 19th December, at which time 
the Congress of Mexico had taken no action in regard 
to the war. fn fact, our previous advices from Mex- 
ico are later thaw those which he received. 


Terrivric Storm at Puitapecenra.—Philadel- 
phia—Feb. 3410 P. M.—The storm has been very 
severe. The Western telegraph line has been sus- 
pended in consequence. Innumerable houses have 
been unroofed. Pour wood sheds at the Camden 
Railroad depot, each 150 fretlong, were prostrated, 
A number of vessels were driven from their anchor- 
ange, The tide has overflowed allthe wharves. The 
damage ix very great along the Schuylkill river, A 
vessel at Darby Creek had her masts blown down. 


Gov. Young, of New York, in answer to the peti- 
tious of more than eleven thousand euizens, has par- 
doned all these persons confined in the Clinton prison 
for crimes committed during the * Auti Rent Rebell- 


A. Boughton, Edward O°Conner, Johu Van Steen- 
burgh and Moses Earle, who are released from pris- 
on hut not yet restored to the right of citizenship, 
The Governor's proclaumaiion giving his reasons 
for exercising this clemency is long, and he enters 


ers, with the outline of which most ofour readers 
inust be acquainted, 


Emreration to Western Virainia.—We learn 
that Thomas Rawlings, Esq. of Brooklyn. received 


150 acres ench—in all 130.000 acres—in Western Vir 
vinias the whole tract being intended for a Welsh 
settlement to be commenced the coming spring. 
the whole nomber intending to join the colony not 
one can read English. Mr. Rawlings has establish- 
ed agencies in different parts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. for the purpose of affording fa- 
cilities to those who desire to: emigrate to Western 
Virginia, and we fearn that many respectable farmers 


ion.” ‘The pardon isfill and free exeept to Sinith | 


fully into the history of the couviction of (he prison. | 


or 


ial 


Appointments. 


_— ee 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach in Plainfield on the 3d 
Sabbath in February. 


| Br. Warren is to preach at Montpelier Centre on’ the 
| 4th Sunday of Feb. 


Br. Wakefield is to preach at Jericho centre the 3d 
Sabbath in Feb. 


| Br. Warren is to preach in Williamstown next Sunday. 
Se RD 

















Married. 


SLR AN Nene een 


| In Stowe, by the Rev. H. Sampson, Feb. 7th, Mr. John 

W. Smith, to Miss Lorentine Lorett Moody. By the 
| same, a short time anterior, Mr. Z. W. Bennett, Esq., to 
| Miss Fluvilla Alexander. Hon. N. H. Thomas M. D. to 
| Miss Aurelia Cobb. Mr. Franklin Wait, te Miss Eliza- 
| beth Shaw. Mr, Frederick Tukesbury te Miss Mary 
| Ann Sebra. All of Stowe. 








| Diea. 


PRP rt eee eee 


In Stowe Dec. 30th, Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Dan- 
jiel and Armena Barrows, aged one year and ten months. 
| She died to sin; she died to care ; 
But fora moment felt the roa; 
Then rising on the viewless air, 
Spread her light wings, and soared to God. 

In West Concord, Jan. 12th, Mrs. Mianda Palmyra, 
wife of Charles Chase, aged 23. Thus death has eome 
into our very midst, and by his resistless_ power deprives 
parents of a beloved child, brothers andlisicre of an af- 
fectionate sister, and a husband of w cheerful companion, 
and an infant daughter ofa fond mother. Sister Chase 
was a companionable frend, a kind neighbor, a constant 
attendant on public worship and a prominent member of 
the choir. And it may truly be said, that she weleomed 
each returning meeting, with smiles of joy and songs of 
praise. And, | cannot better express public feeling, than 
to say, that all who had the pleasure of her acquaintance 
| —cherith for a tribute of love which will never be for- 
}gotten. [am also happy to add, that almost every 
| mourning relative entertains that gospel hope which looks 
| beyond the ravages of death, and the darkness of the 





by the last steamer orders for one thousand farms, of | tomb, where kindted spirits shall againbe reunited ** to 


ispend eternity in love,’’ Agréenble to this joyous hope, 
| Br. Chase selected the following scripture as (in. part) 
| descriptive of the fnture and eternal destiny of his dear 
| wife ;—** The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; 
| neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee; 
| but the Lard shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
|thy God thy glory,” Isa. 60:19. Thus, in this scene 
jof woe, these afflicted friends are comforted and sustain- 
jed by the power of that faith whieh unequivocally affirme; 
| —** death shall be swallowed up in viétory, and the Lord 


posssssing considerable capital, are coming out in the | Ged will wipe away tears from off all faces,” They 





warned to meet at ,on the first Tuesday in 
March next, (it being the second) at one o'clock P. 
M. for the purpose of giving in their ballots either for 
or against licensing the sale of intoxicating drinks to 
be used usu beverage. 

A. B. 


Cc. pt Selectmen. 
E. F. 


F eli1847. 

No article need be inserted in the warning for the 
choice of a presiding officer of the meeting, as the 
Statue specifies whose duty it shall be to govern the 
meeting. 





Mrerinc or Women Oprosep to THE GaLLows. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 30, 1847.—1 have heen somewhat 
disappointed in not seeing any account in your paper 
of the great meeting of Women in favor of the Alw- 
litien of Capital Punishinent, held in this city on the 
93.1 inst. More than five hundred women were pres- 
ent, and among then were to he seen a great number 
of the most respectable members of the Society of 
Friends. Mrs. Paviina 8. Waicut presided, and 
Hannan L. Sticxens acted as Seeretary. The 
meeting was addressed at considerable length and 
with much eloquence by Mary Gazen and others. — 
Miss M.’s remarks were listened ta by the crowder 
audience with great interest. : 

A series af resolutions was adopted which evinced 
the true spirit. A petition was adapted and signed by 
those present and committees appoilited ty procure 
signatures. Altogether it was one of the most inter- 
esting meetings ever held in this city, and astonished 
every one by its numbers and enthusiasm. { hoe we 
shall hear of asimilar movement in your city, “The 
cause is worthy of the exertions of all classes of our 
citizens, male and female.—N. ¥. Tribune. 





Earty Epvucation. Early education comprises 
the elements of the fuiure happiness or misery, vir- 
tue or vice, greatness and goodness of the individwal; 
atrath, which if sufficiently considered, would cause 
education to be less frequently intrusted to the weak 
the ignorant, or the injudicious, ‘The stability of an 
depends upon the firmness of its foundation; 

} of a man, upon the excellence of his early 
education, 


Spring, thus omking room for those who must re-) 
main behind. Mr. Rawlings will go out inthe March | 
steamer to superintend the execution ofhis plans. | 
He has made arrangements by which the money of | 
the emigrants will be deposited in bank at Richmond to | 
await their arrival, Arrangements have also been | 
made to take the emigrants from this port to Virgin- | 
ia without exposing them to the impositions so fre-| 
quently practiced here by persons who represent | 
svemselves as agents of the various lines of travel.— | 


N. ¥Y. Tribune. 


OG Natrnan Beman, a Revolutionary Hero, died | 
at Chateaguy, Franklin county on the 221 ult. in the | 
90th year of his age. ‘The Albuny Evening Journal | 
says: 

Mr. B. was Ethan Allen’s guide atthe capture of) 
‘Ticonderoga, 
ducted Allen directly to Capt. De la Place’s room, | 
| He wasat Allen's side when he told the astounded 
| officer by whose authority he demanded the surren- | 
der of the Fort. | 





i ob i 

. . . . | 
Carmen ‘laxen.—According to information re-| 
ceived at Sisal Jan, 12, from Isle del Carmen, some | 


| vessels of war fromthe U. S. squadron arrived at) — 


said island on the 20th December. Paullada and La- | 
| valle chief anthorities of the city of Carmen, told the | 
lcommander of the fleet that they were united to Cam- 
peachy, and would ob-erve towards the United States | 
|the strictest neutrality. ‘The commander, notwith- | 
standing, intimated that the city should surrender to} 
\him, and that all arms and munitions in it should be | 


| 


| 


delivered, which was done accordiazly, aud on that} 
same day the United States fag was heisted in the 
city of Carmen, and consequently the place was tak- 
encharge of by the U.S. naval officers. 


The Earl of Elgin arrived at Montreal on Friday. 





A bill has passed both branches af the Legislature 
ef Michigan reducing the rate of interest to six per 
cent. 





Twenty-eight of the thirty-two towns in Rhode 
Island haye voted not to license liquor shops thecom- 
J ang year, 








He was intimate in the Fort, andecon- | __ 


lattictly upon scientific principles, and at reduced 


can say, 
** Dear friends; we shall brace thee again 
In that world where lovey noingded with pain, 
Where the rivers of peace And tranquility glide, 
And the roses are thornles# that’bloum by its side,” 
a. 


C. C. €. 











RK. R. RIKER, 
EpRArEs TATLOR—Mostigespectfully gives notice 
that he has returned trom New Work with the latest 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FASHIONS 

for cutting and making garments. 

Tailors or T'ailoresses wishing for information in the art of 
cutting garments can receive instruction on reasonable terms. 

Mailors’ squares, measures, drilled eye needles of superior 
quality for sate. é 
_ All garments made at his shop at short notice in the most 
fashionable stvlz. Garments cut for others to make up and 
warranted to fit. Sur 





Liberation MWotice. 
HIS certifies that, | have giyeu my son, Merril Sloan, his 
time during the remainder of his minority. to transact 
business for himself; and | shall neither claim his wages, in- 
terfere with his contracts, nor pay any debts of his contracting 
after this date. LYMAN SLOAN. 
Auest, ELI BALLOU. 


Montpelier, Feb. 6th. 1847, SwSl 





DeNTISTRY. 

OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Dew 
list, Otjice over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main. at fie 
head of State Street, Montpelier, where he will perform all 
ihe necessary operations on the teeth in astyle not surpassed 
hy any workimanin New England. 

In order to introduce some of the recent improvements in 
the construction of PLATE ‘TEETH, | prepose to insert until 
urther notice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gok! Phte 
perfectly resemb ing the natural organs io form and color, and 
mm pomtef utility, fulfillag all purposes of mastication ae weil 
as the natural teeth. 1 shall require half the amount to be 
paid at the time, andthe remainder in three months if the 
werk is sxtisfactory ; if aot, the teeth can be returned and the 


money refunded. 
FILLING. 

Those having decayed teeth can have them filled at this of 
fice in a style not surpassed by anv other Dentist in the cous 
try orecity From the peculiar manner upon which | perform 
Uns operation, the gold 1s made perfectly solid, present ng a 
full surface and being suaceptible.ot the finest polish. All op- 
erations warranted to remain during the life ume of the pa- 
tient il proper care be takenin brushing the teeth so as to kewp 
them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 


poste 
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Poetry. 


The Pilgrim’s Rock. 

When first the Jonely May Flower threw 
Her canvass to the breeze, 

To bear afar her pilgrim crew, 
Beyond tle dark blue seas, 

Proud freedom to our land had flown, 
And chose it for the brave; 

Then formed the nation’s corner stone, 
And set it by the wave, 

Then when the Pilgrims anchored there, 
Their stepping stone might be 

That consecrated Rock of Prayer, 
The bulwark of the free! 


Pereeeeeeree: 


And there they stood—each pilgrim brow 
Was wan with grief and care, 

And bent each manly form—but oh, 
Another sight was there; 

Fond woman with her sweet sad face, 
All trembling, pale and chill; 

But oh, there was in that lone place 
A sight more touching still— 

The cheek of childhood pale with fear, 
And hushed its voice of glee; 

And they are gone, but we are here, 
A bulwark for the free. 





Our pilgrim sires are, yet still 
A nation in its pride 

Hath poured o’er every vale and hill 
In a brightunbroken tide; 

And still theif sons shall flood the land 
While that old Rock appears, 

Like a pilgrim spirit born to stand 
The mighty wreck of years; 

And oh, while floats the wind and wave, | 
That hallowed Rock shall be 

The threshold of the good and brave, 
The bulwark of the free. 


— —_ 





Miscel tany. 


Chief Justige Marshall. 


Marshall was noted for extreme plainness of per- 
son and address, and a childlike simplicity of charac- 
ter. His carelessness of personal attire, in early life 
particularly, is well known, and on one occasion, (as 
stated in the Literary Messenger,) while travelling, 
occasioned his being refused admittance into.# pub- 
lic house. Onthe occasion which we are about to 
relate, it caused him the loss of a generous fee. ar- 
shall, when just rising on the professional ladder, was 
one morning etrolling thro’ the streets of Richmond, 
attired in a plain roundabout and shorts, with bis hat 
under bis arm, from whieh he was eating cherries, 
when he stopped in the porch of the Fagle Hotel, in- 
dulged in some little plesantry with the landlord, and 
passed on. Mr. P., an elderly gentleman from the 
country, then present, who had a case coming on be- 
fore the court ofappeals,was referred by the land- 
lord to Marshall, as the best advocate for him to em- 
ploy; but the catelouamenesid air of the young law- 
yer, had so prejudice# Mr. P. that he refused to en- 
gage him: On entering court, Mr. P. was a second 
time referred to him, by the clerk of the court, and a 
second time he declined, At this moment entered 
Mr. VY. a venerable looking legal gentleman in a pow- 
dered wig and black coat, whose dignified appear- | 
ance produced such an impression upon Mr. P. that | 
he at once engaged him. In the first ease which | 
came on, Marshall and Mr. V. both addressed the 
court. The vast inferiority of his udvorate was 80| 
apparent, that at the close of the case, Mr. P. intro-| 
duced himself to young Marshall, frankly stated the | 
prejudice which had caused hiin, iv opposition to ad- | 
vice to employ Mr. V.; that he extremely regretted | 
his error, bat knew now how to remedy it. He had 
come ivto the eity with one hundred dollars, as his | 
lawyers fee, which be had paid, and had but five left | 
which, if Marshall chose, he would cheerfully give 
him for assisting him in the case. Marshall, pleas- 
ed with the incident, accepted the offer; not, how-| 
ever. without passing a sly joke at the omnipotence 
of a powdered wig and black coat. Marshail was 
accustomed to go to market, and frequently unatend- | 
ed. Nothing was more unusual than to see him re- | 
turning at sunrise, with poultry in one hand, and 
vegetables in the ather. On one of these occasions, 
a would-be fashionable young nan from the North, 
who had recently removed to Richmond, was swear- 
ing violently because he could hire no one to take 
home his turkey.— Marshall stepped up, and uscer- 
taining of him where he lived, replied, That is my 
way, and [ will take it for you.” When arrived at 
his dwelling, the young inquired, ‘* What shall I pay 
you?” «Q, nothing,” was the rejoinder, “ you are 
welcome, it wason my way, and notrouble.” * Who 
is that polite old gentleman who brought home my 
turkey for me?” inquired the other of a bystander as 











Marshall stepped away. “ That,” replied he, “ is 
s 


John Marshall Chiéf Justice of the United States.” 
The young man’ astounded, exclaimed,—“ Why did 
he bring home my turkey?” ‘* To give you'a severe 
reprimand, and teach you to attend to your own bus- 
iness,”? was the answer. 

The venerable Capt. Philip Slaughter, now (May, | 
1844,) living in Culpepper, was a messmate of Mar- 
shall in the time of the Revolution. He says Mar- 
shall was the best tempered tan he ever knew. Dur- 
ing the sufferings at Valley Forge, nothing discour- 
aged, nothing disturbed him; if he had only, bread to 
eat it was just as well; if only meat, it made nodif- 
ference. If any of the officers murmured at their «de- 
privations, he would shame them by good-natured 
raillery, or encourage them by his own exuberance 


i 


those who live'chiefly by emotion, remind me one ef 
ships that move -by the outward “ey of wind: 
operating on the sails. They are often at a,dead, 
calin, often out of their course, and sometimes driy- 
en back. And it is only when the winds are fair and 
powerful that they move onward with rapidity. "The 
other class, those who lwe chiefly by faith, renmnd 
one of the magnificent steamers which cross'the At- 
lantie, which are moved by an interior and perma- 
nent principle, and which, setting at defiance all ob- 
stacles, advance steadily and swiftly to thei destin- 
ation, through calm and stor, through cold and sus- 
shine.— Upham : 


~~ 








of spirits, He was an excellent companion, ani idol- | 
ized by the soldiers and his brother officers, whose | 


gloomy hours were enlivened by hisinexaustible fund | 


of anecdotes, For sterling honesty no man ever ex- 
ceeded Marshall. He never, would, knowingly, ar- 
gue in defence of injustice, or take legal advantage at 
the expense of moral honesty. A case of the latter 
is in point, 
amounting to several thousand dollars. 





The drawer | 


He hecame an endorser ona_ bond,| 


Study indispensable to Greatness. 


It 1s a fact well worthy the attention of young men 
who have the misfortune to consider themselves as 


reat geniuses, that nearly all the master spiti the 
| British Parliament have been distinguished ol - 
ars, before they became etninent as stat If 
Sheridan is urged as an exception, let it be remem- 


bered, that only o~e Sheridan has ever been heard on 
the floor of St. Stephen’s; and that the splendid and 


failed, and Marshall paid it, although he knew it terrible assailant of Warren Hasting sunk at fast in- 


could be avoided inasmuch as the holder had advan- 
ced the amount at more than legal interest. 

He possessed a noble generosity, In passing thro’ 
Culpepper, on his way to Fauquier, he fell in com- 
pany with Mr. S., an old fellow officer in the army 
of the Revolution. Inthe course of conversation, 


| play-house.—Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox, and Burke 
jand Canning and Brougham, with many others whose 
|names shine: witha lustre only alittle inferior to 
those above mentioned, were distinguished for their 
jclassic attainments, ‘They laid the foundation of 


he was greatly disturbed at the prospect of impend- 
ing ruin. On bidding farewell, Marshall privately 
left acheck for the amount, which being presented 
to Mr. S. after his departure, he, impelled by a chiv- 
alrous independence, mounted, and spurred on his 
horse, until he overtook his friend. He thanked him 
for his generosity, but refused to accept it.—Mar- 
shall strenuously persisted on its acceptance and the 
other as thoroughly persisted in not accepting. 
ally it resulted in a compromise, by which Marshall 
took security on the lien, but never called for it. 


Seenery at Monterey. 


One word descriptive of Momerey. Nothing can 


| exceed the loveliness of the place and climate, or the 


magnificence that surrounds it. Surrounded on three 
sides by high and towering mountains, whose tops 
ascend to the clouds the great Sierra Madre, or moth- 
er of mountains, atthe very foot or base of which 
the city is built, with only the San Juan river inter- 
vening forming a kind of amphitheatre,stretching out 
on one side into a boundless and level/plain of the 
greatest fertiliy, watered by clear and rapid streams, 
The houses are generally one story, built of stone, of 
great thickness, and flat roofs. The best buildings 


are built in a quadrangle, or three sides of a square, | 


with a court-yard in the ceptre,ornamented with rare 
flowers and plants. “Some have spacious corridors 
running around this open space. Each house has a 
garden adjoining, surrounded by a high stone wall, 
in which are the greatest abundance of orange, lime, 
lemon, and banana trees. 
the choicest kind, can be had for the trouble of col- 
lecting them. From Saltillo they bring apples, pears 
peaches and grapes, the most luscious [ever ate. 
The streets of Monterey are all paved, with side- 
walks of flat stone, and are remarkably clean. You 
would be astonished to see the defences of the town, 
which with all the advantges afforded by the houses 
and walls, make ita perfect Gibraltar. In addition 
to a series of forts and fortifications surrounding the 
whole town, every street was strongly barricaded by 
a strung wall built across, with a deep diteb in front, 
and mounted with cannon so as to sweep its whole 
length. Every house was loopholed for musketry, 
and behind every stone wall were posted strong bod- 
of infantry. The moment a body of our troops made 


a musket balls swept everything down. In addition 
to these several howitzers were throwing shells in- 
cessantly among them, killing more or less at every 
explosion. Nothing could exceed the awfulness and 
grandeur of the scene as witnessed by me on the 22d. 


. 


I could witness the advance of our troops by the 


heavy fire of rifle and inusketry from the tops of the 


houses along which they were gradually approaching 
the Grand Plaza, and their occasional huzzas as the 
Mexicans retreated.—The incessant roar of cannon, 
fwed from the batteries anid barricades, and shells, 
buzzing through the air in every direction, and burst- 
ing with loud explosions, made it a most impressive 
scene, and threw the battles of Palo Alto and Resca 
immeasurably in the shade. 

Emotion ann Faitu.—There are: two classes of 
Christians—those who live chiefly by emotion, and 
those who live chiefly by fuith. ‘I'he first class, 


Fin- , 


Bushels of these fruits, of | 


From a slight elevation, a short distance from town | 


|toa mere writer of commedies, and manager ofa 





| Marshall learned that there was a lien on the estate | ‘heir future greatness in the cloisters of the univer- 
lof his friend, to the amount of $3,000, about due and | *!'Y- Since the work! began, genius has accomplish- 


|ed nothing without industry; and no error canbe: 
| more fatal to the young aspirant after distinetiow and 
| usefulness, than that indolent self-complacency whielr 
| rests on the supposed | ion of exalted genius. 
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| How to Coven,—We presume than no one is 
‘culiarly nuxious to learn how to cough, but thds 
| ready afflicted will be glad to learn how todo so with! 
the feast trouble and pain. A writer in the New 


York Sun says, it is injurious to cough leanitg for’ 


ward, as it serves to compress the lungs and makes 
| the irritation greater. Persons prone to the com- 
}plaint should keep the neck straight and ihrow out 
the chest. By these means the lungs expand and the 
| Windpipeiskept freeand clear. ‘There is an art in 


everything, and the art of coughing is perhaps as im- 


, portant in its way as any other. 
Getting is h'thanee, Keeping a Vide: 
| 
DR. H. F. PEERY’S 

| PERMIFUGE OR “DEAD SHOP.” 
| FOR WORMS, 


| A HIGHLY YALOABLE PAFPRRATION CAPABLE, L RUM THe 
j PROMPTITUDE OF ITS ACTION. GF CLEARING | 
THE SYSTEM IN A FEW HOURS oF 

KVERY WORM. 


oa exceeding small quantity of this medicine required to 
test the existence of worms, orto remove every one trom 
| the system. its operating in a few hours, loge t 
} certainty of effect constitute it one of the 
| coveries of the age. Lt seldom. needs to be repeated and nev- 
er to be followed by any other purge. ‘Vherelore, in urgent 
cases, ns those of FI I'S, SPASMS, or CONVULSION, caused 
Y worms, its unrivaled superiority is manilest. Few medi- 
cenes are better calculated to improve the health of ehildren, 
;¢ven when no worms exist; as it removes those masses oF 
j irudities that line aud closely adhere to the stomaeli and 
| bowels, giving rise to symptoms. that counterfeit every variety 
fof worm-disease, Althongh prompt and certain ip ils operas 
/tion, and not unpleasant to the taste, it is perfectly safe, and 
adapted to the tenderest ace. . 
| For sale in this village by 8. 


FIELD. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed to A. B. 
& D. Sands from the Agent at Derby Line. 
Derey Line. Vt.. May 7th, 1846. 
GENTLEMEN ;—I received the box of “Dead Shet” Vermie 
fuge about fifteen days since, and have now only a few dozen 
j left on hand, which will be gone in less thanten days. It 
seems to do the work to the perfect satisfaction of all who ue 





pr with its great 
t brilliant dis- 


K. COLLINS, and S. P. RED. 


| 


| their appearance in them, a storin of cannon, grape it. [hear some great accounts of it. where it bins produced 


the expulsion of from 15 or 20 to 115 worms from one person 
and neatly the same number from some children. Of course 
| you will think worms one of tne prevailing disea@@s in Canada 
aud Vermont. Please send me another supply 1s soon as con- 
venient. Reebectfally [2 ly} 'T. C. BUTLER. 








NPE UNIVERSABIST WATCHMAN 

| gAND CHRISTIAN REBOSITORY. 

! PTBLISHED aveny palbat deagees CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS. 


BY ELI BALLOU. 


TERMs.—To Mail and Office subscribers, 31,50 per annum, 
pavable in auvance, Or within three months invaRtaBty. No 
subscription received for less than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discentinued until all at- 
rearages are paid, except at the discretion of the publisher, 

aw All communications concerni e paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Wt.; and those forwarded 
by Mail, post parp. Any person sending us six sew subseri- 
bers and $9, shall receive seven copies. 
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